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Wool Council (a diviiion of ASPC), Dept. WW-1763, 1}70 Avenue ol the America*, New York 30, 


For further information, write 


There’s still — ‘ — tlMHi weol ... for sporting buffs 


STEP ON THE TTwf iii irtl] maficuUns wool xievor mienift a i n i lima^ntt It 

and weatliar. Wool v^^mm dililci and apllla by 
trapping still a/rfflrpOTlIlMtforxii^d by tta natural orimp^HiiHiH'lilirg moiature 
but Hb edding water . L<efP glen plaid in blue^oiTVe /brown. Rig btt bittwn s hadow 
rntmhmi on olive. Juj^orp. about Sid: prep' About *90; student abouf'VIs. 
by Clearbrook. 8tyl«41^y Boya .Div^aion of Palm BeeMzb. SAMFECK CLiOTHES. 

MotM$tg ovfaarforfMS nmtmrm! moot loomed fn Ammritm. 







DKESSIS l« CEIL CHAPMAN 


BON VIVANT. 


Acclatmed by connoisseurs on two continents. Studebaker's 
new Avanti has been created in the tradition of a masterpiece. 
Every flowing line suggests a further look . . . from 
the aerodynamic wind-cutting frontal wedge, past the 
gently pinched waist to the beautifully*contoured European-type 
fast back. And one glance at the softly illuminated interior is 
an irresistible invitation to open a door proportioned for gracious 
entry. Four exquisitely tailored bucket seats are there to 


enfold you for a run to the dub or a car lover’s jaunt on the open 
road. And on the road the Avanti discloses 
another of its unique ingredients. For this is a high performance 
automobile in every sense of the word. Handling is of sports 
carquality, its power established a new world’s speed record for 
production cars caliper disc brakes, complete interior 
safely-padding and even a concealed steel roof girder make the 
Avanti probably the world's safest car. 


You can order an AVANTI now- See yourStudebakcr dealer . . . 
or write AVANTI, South Bend 27, Indiana. 

by Studebaker 

America's Most Advanced Automobile 




Freedom 1962! New cordless Remington LektronicII declares your independence 
of cords, sinks, outlets. Also shaves with a cord, like other shavers. 


Where do you want to shave? Up- 
stairs? Downstairs? Indoors? Out- 
doors? It makes no difference. 

The Leklronic ll is self-powered. 
Needs no cord. Simply llick ilie 
.switch and start shaving wherever 
you choose. Powerful, rechargeable 
energy cells store up reserve power 


for shave after cord-free shave. 

Forget to recharge? No problem. 
Lcktronic II has reserve power. .Just 
plug in the cord, flick the switch and 
shave from any 110-voli AC oialet. 
Either way, you're never without a 
shave with the I.cktronic 11. 

For closeness, for comfort, the 


Lektronic II shave can't be touched 
bv any blade or electric. You roll 
your whiskers olT (and gel a gentle 
massage in the bargain) with exclu- 
sive Roller Combs that adjust to 
your beard and skin. 

Feel free. Try the Lektronic II at 
any Remington dealer. 

' rr,iilcn\tirk oj Spern Hum} C<-rpi'r<iIiun 
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THE STOP-MOTION gaze of 
John Zimmerman's camera 
makes bowling pins painted (he 
colors offruit drops give up the 
spectacular secrets of what 
happens when a ball hits (hem. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the 
World Sport Parachuting 
Championships will be held in 
the U.S. Rex Lardncr reports 
on (he American parachutists 
training in Orange, Mass. 

TEMPERAMENTAL TOMMY 
BOLT, the loudest noise of golf, 
tells Writer Gerry Holland (hat 
he has a message for everyone. 
Learn to relax, says Tommy, 
and he shows how — almost' 
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One trip may pay 
for this piane 


How many profit opportunitios 
havo you passed up because you 
couldn’t be in two places at once? 
Money is made by having the right 
man at the right place at the right 
time — to make the right decisions. 

In thousands of companies today, 
Beechcrafts are paying for themselves 
by making possible more efficient use 
of top manpower. Many have earned 
enough extra profits this way to pay 
back their cost in a year. Others have 
done it in six months. Some- even — 
in a single trip! 

You owe it to yourself to get the 
facts about how a Beechcraft can pay 
for itself in your business by helping 
you compete more effectively with 
bigger competitors — or stay ahead of 
smaller, fast-moving ones on the way 
up. 

Write today for free facts about any 
or all of the following: 

n Case histories of companies fly- 
ing Beechcrafts. When, where, and 
how their Beechcrafts arc paying for 
themselves, 

□ "Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Quick, clear answers to doz- 
ens of questions managements ask. 

Q Facts about actual travel studies 
that have shown many firms how to 
double or triple executive efficiency. 

Q Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

□ New illustrated folders on the ad- 
vanced new Beechcrafts for 1962. 

Address Public Relob'ons Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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THINK TALL... KEEP COOL... SPEAK CLEARLY. .. say “Smirnoff<^ Collins!” 

You'll never know how delicious a Collins can be until you pul Stnininff in instead of gin. You’ll discover 
flavors you’ve been missing all along. Thai's because SniirnofT loses itself so coinpletelv that vou can taste 
the fruit. Only smooth, flawless Smirnoff makes a Vodka Collins with such breathless perfection. So 
when you thirst for a tall, cool one, remember — the first name for Collins is no longer Tom but Smirnoff. 

if /eaves you breo/hless/ 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING VODKA 




_ I 
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34$. Wen 2 AcaOerny 37$. Bn<b«cLal>o (0> »Qr 
Awordi — For Best Score, plays 1u^ bollodi vntti 
Besi Song, (Moan ilnngi, harp, woodwinds. 


Reader’s Digest MUSIC, INC. 

ANYSwiibi 



370. Rublnitein says. 3S9. Sanvewr o( hll Tv 35$. firs! solo recordingl 347. Kisr^ous, inlimole, 379. Wild Mon Wues, T.n 373. H>l tills tuna pivi J74. And 10 more by T 

"This Is the mosi perfect show, all in dancsabic- Inclvdst C-$horp Minor ",r person" concert by Roo/ Bly«s. Sweet Oeorgio Ur Me $* the One. Happy trumpet star with swin 

recording I hove mode,'' pivs Mller style, Wolrv, Aofbnoise. others, top lolli-soog. comedy trio. Brown, more fou- Birthday To Me. etc. band and strings. 



376. Sweet leiFoni, To 368. Warmly romantic 273, Also Mozepeo. 296. Also When 
Vou Sweetheart Atoho, concertos ployed with fiohoczy Morch, A high Done, Hi-lili 
Now Is the Houc. mote. dazzling virtuoslly, Fidelity shovypiece! Vanessa, others, 




233. Donceable yersions 346. lucy, with original 231. Riders in rhe Sty. 364. h'onisl plays 25 19|. Dreamy all-lime hits. t. Also 10 more soothing 163. Also Teapialien, 

ol 40 hits by Kern, Porter. Broodwoy Cast. Hey loot lombaleye. On Top oF Old grcol hits— Stor dust, Prgntlyn MocCormock inttrumenlols — White Dancing fn the Dwl, etc 

Rodgers, others. Me Over, others. Smoky, 9 more. Candy. Sol'firde. etc. rocliei. IFteg. Lf. onlyl We're Voung, £strellito. IJeg. l.P. onlyl 



2. The Original TV action 
hit olbvm. All-Par modern 


2$1. And B mote ol his 
top latin donee bond hits 
(n "new sound," 


261, Also Secret love, Un- 
chained Melody, more by 


243. The ever-daUghtiul 
Ronberg score, beouH- 
Fully peitormed. 


Sb4. Hi-ll spactoculor oF 
CblorFul GroFd, bombas- 
dc Beethoven. 


291. Rich Sponith Gypsy 
moods by the peerless 


247. Sound citrovogonzo 
also Includes Intermezzo, 
Worsow CooernW, more. 



102. When the Saints 
Come Marching In, Tiger 
Rag, 10 more classics. 


322. Absolutely the lost 
word In SOUND— the 
souciesi Goitd ol all! 


260. Guitar virtuoso ploys 
lullaby at Birdtond. Morie, 
Whispering, 9 others. 


124, Prisoner oF love, TiJF 
rhe Fnd of T,me, Tenplo* 


3^9, Couniry-pop Slat 

o'so sings Dear Heoris end 
(Grille PeopJe, others. 


226. Cannons, gong 
roors, mossed s'rings ond 
bonds, Dynamic! 



2S1.All.lime B-to-the-bor 
hits, new speoVer-to- 
speoter sound. Exciting! 
















Invites YOU to Accept 


GREAT RCA VICTOR RECORDS 

IN YOUR CHOICE OF STEREO OR REGULAR LONG-PLAY 



if you join the new 
RCA Victor Record 
Club now ond agree 
to purcho$e only 6 
records during the 
next 12 months. 




293. 

Df-3 ' -- - Jf. loo.i 

fi,.., At..- • 


T HKOUGH this SPLCIAL OFM R sou «iM be sent at 
oinc sour choice of ANY 5 of the inagniliccnl records de* 
scribed here for ONLY SI (plus u small handling and postage 
charge). Yes. that’s only SI hr all he remrth '1 hereafter. Ihc 
new RCA Victor Record Club will help you build a ■'dream 
library” of great recordings hy famous stars- at substantial 
sat mgs over the prices paid by many non-members. 

MUSIC FOR DANCING ... DREAMING ... SWINGING 

As a member of the new RCA Victor Record Club you can 
cnioy the pulsing rhythms of African drums, the swinging 
sound of The I)iike\ o! Ihxtelaiul. the big band beat of Miller 
and l><ir\ey. You can hear the soothing strings of Meliiehritni, 
Ihtf blaming trumpet of .'1/ lUri, the fabulous sounds of Perez 
Priiilo, Peter \erv. The l.iiiirliier\. S’ou'll have your ihnue of 
the world’s greatest music by the world’s greatest artists, re- 
corded with breathtaking high fidelity. 

OTHER ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

You Reeaive FREE the exciting new monthly. Reader’s Digest 
Music Guide. It describes the hundreds of records olfered and 
contains fascinating and highly informative stones about music 
and its outstanding personalities. 

You Receive Expert Guidance in your choice of records from 
the Music Guide editors. They help you avoid making expensive 
mistakes in the building of your lifetime record library. 

You Enjoy "Arm-Cbair" Shopping ComTort in choosing (he 
records you want from the Music Ciuide in the comfort of your 
own home. And you pay for your records only a/ier receiving 
them and while you arc enjoy ing them. Prices paid by members 
are shown m the M usic fluide (usually S.T.ys — S4.V8 - .Stereo: 
S(.00 cxiraj plus handling and postage. 

You Rocoive t FREE Dividend Record of your choice for every 2 
seicciiuns you accept after purchasing the 6 records you agree 
to lake when ysvu join on this Special Olfer. Free records are of 
exactly the same qiialily and value as those you purchase, and 
you have a wide choice from many hundreds that will be ottered. 

NO NEED TO SEND ANY MONEY 

I ill out and mail the posiage-lree card today. You will be sent 
the live records of your choice at a/ue and you may later 
rcnvil only $1. plus a few cents postage and handling charges, 
for all live records. If card has been removed, write direct to: 

RCA VICTOR RECORD CLUB, c/o Readar't Digatt Music, Inc. 
P. O. Sox 5. V>Jlog« Station, New York )4, N. Y, 

TMKS* RXOlO COOPOHATION OX AMERICA 


lONG OUT OF PRINT! BACK BY REQUEST! 

Glenn Miller, 
Vol.2 



If you prefer this 5-record Col- 
leclor's Album instead of five 
others, check the special box on 
the order card. 


Brand new pressing of 
60 irreplaceable musical 

Indian Summer. A/ong 
the Sonta Fe Trail, I 
Dreomt I Dwell In Harlem, 
Daddy. Heaven Con 
Woi’t, Sunrue Serenode, 
My Heort Belongs to Dod- 
dy, April In Pons, Blue 
Orchids, Foiling leaves 
(Regular Long-Ploy only) 






SCORECARD 


A BOGEY FOR GOLF 

The booming popularity of tournament 
golf can be laid to the magnetism of 
a very few players — Palmer. Nicklaus, 
Player. Snead. If a tournament has them 
it is a box-office smash, and if it doesn't 
it has no more appeal than an all-male 
dance troupe, Tournament sponsors have 
long wanted the Professional Golfers’ 
Association to insure participation of 
its superstars in tournaments, but there 
has been no insurance. Instead, the PGA 
took a regrettable step backwards when 
it sanctioned a S75.000 exhibition called 
"World Series of Golf." September 8-9, 
making it impossible for Palmer, Nick- 
laus and Player — the "World Series" 
competitors — to compete in the Denver 
Open that week. 

"Low blow!" cried Ray Korte Jr., 
president of the International Golf 
Sponsors Association, and rightfully. He 
recommended cancellation of all west- 
ern tournaments, including the Denver 
Open. He said an action that could re- 
sult in tournaments being dropped “must 
be frightening to the hundreds of play- 
ers who travel (he circuit for money.” 
Indeed, theplayerswereangry. Said Don 
January; "We don’t have enough to say 
about something like this.” 

Jim Gaquin, tournament manager of 
the PGA. now frankly admits the han- 
dling of the World Serie.s event was "a 
mistake.” Potential sponsors are wising 
up to the fact that golf's stars are likely 
to skip certain tournaments, and a num- 
ber of them have demanded the same, 
skip-proof dates. "It has put me in a po- 
sition of making one sponsor deliriou.sly 
happy and alienating the others," says 
Gaquin. More important now is that a 
faith has been shattered, and the game 
will suffer for it until the PGA learns 
that big tournaments need big names 
and a meaningless, gimmicky World Se- 
ries must never conflict with established 
and meaningful events. 

SONNY OF SUNNYVILLE 

Except to his sparring partners (he 
knocks out one per session) Sonny Liston 
in camp is not the old sobersides he has 


been pictured. Patrons of the Pines, the 
Catskills resort where he is training to 
fight Floyd Patterson, have found Lis- 
ton waggi.sh and hammy, a 220-pound 
merry-andrew'. whose great heap of a 
body astride a skinny English bicycle is 
a comic sight, flitting about the grounds 
in the manner of a performing bear. He 
waves to neighbors and passes time with 
admiring kids. His public workouts lure 
the guests from their pinochle, mah- 
jongg and cha-cha lessons. He enters the 
tent that serves as his outdoor arena to 
shouts of "Hi, Sonny!" "What say. 
Champ!" "Look, dear, there’s Sonny!” 
He docs head stands on a table, bounc- 
ing and rolling precariously as if to be- 
gin a one-man avalanche. He bends the 
boards, skipping rope in perfect lime to 
a rock record of N/^/n Train. He poses 
willingly with the guests, gagging up the 
Polaroid shots by spreading his huge 
hands over a man’s bald head so that it 
looks as if the man is wearing a hat of 
brown bananas. 

The general manager of the Pines said 
at first he feared that in Liston he had 
bargained for trouble but since has 
found him to be "a great guy, friendly 
and obliging as you please." A little 
red-haired boy, one of Sonny's frequent 
companions, said he thought fighters 
were supposed to be real rough — but 
"not Sonny. He's nice. We talk a lot. 
No, never about boxing. Mostly just 
about things. You know. Like he was 
a friend of mine.” 

WHEY OF LIFE 

Atilk is food for bahts, bnl for grown 
men wheaten bread. — Philo, 40 A.D. 
"You said it!” said Percy Ccruity, Aus- 
tralia’s angry old m,in of athletic ago- 
nies. Lashing out at unsuspecting uni- 
versity students in Adelaide Iasi week, 
the man who reared Miler Herb Elliott 
on raw rolled oats, raisins and nuts 
cried: "Milk has a psychologically ter- 
rible effect upon the male animal and 
should be banned early in life. Once he 
has the taste of milk he will never proper- 
ly develop as an individual. It makes a 
boy” — hold on, now — "mother-drawn.” 


Later, still wound up. Coach Cerutty 
spelled out the lurking villainy inherent 
in milk drinkers. "The poorer types of 
athletes,” he said darkly, "are mothers’ 
boys never properly weaned. Their ad- 
diction keeps them on a sort of psycho- 
logical umbilical cord." 

Naturally, dairymen, health e.xperts 
and football pbayers unanimously coun- 
tered "nonsense" — and the local milk 
board ran 12 columns of ads in the 
Melbourne Sun saying, "From the day 
you arc born, as long as you live, you 
need milk.” Cornered, Cerutty reluctant- 
ly recalled that Elliott used to slug down 
four glasses of milk daily while breaking 
four-minute miles, and admitted that he 
himself cuts his tea with milk. "1 like 
the flavor,” said Cerutty lamely. 

GETTING A HEAD 

It was a giant and a beauty, the 14-point 
elk bagged by John B. Irick north of 
Chama, N. Mex. in 1959. Irick, natural- 
ly, had it mounted and took it home. 
Predictably, Mrs. Irick said it should be 
donated to the New Mexico Fish and 
Game Department. 

Traveling half in and half out of a bor- 
rowed jeep, the elk made it to Santa Fc. 
startling motorists en route but delight- 
ing the Fish and Game people, who put 
it in a warehouse. It was one fine speci- 



men, they agreed, but after weeks in the 
field watching elk, the game wardens 
were in no mood to have an elk watching 
them. So last fall the gorgeous head was 
sent to the New Mexico State Fair. 

Alas, all fairs must end. The elk, now 
lovingly called Cabeza de Vaca, after the 
New Mexico explorer who never quite 
knew where he was, wound up on the 
wall of the capitol custodian's office. 
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where the receptionist objected to its 
staring at her. It simply had to go, said 
the regretful custodian, and palmed Ca- 
be?a off on the state records office, w hich 
has a high ceiling and a low seniority. 

There Cabeza de Elk rests today, hang- 
ing in peace, and we like to think of him 
there in years to come, gazing majesti- 
cally— if fixedly — over future generations 
of archivists. As for irick. he has 
given up elk hunting. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Southwest and Big Eight conferences 
will be the first to adopt a common letter 
of intent agreeing, in effect, to keep 
hands off each other's football signees. 
The Atlantic Coast and Southeastern 
conferences will follow suit. 

• Irving Kahn (TelePrompTcr Corpora- 
tion) is back in the picture — and big— 
for the closed-circuit televising of the 
Liston-Paitcrson fight. Graff, Reiner and 
Smith, the firm that beat out Kahn in 
the bidding, ran into trouble and now 
Kahn is renting them equipment, ar- 
ranging for use of the lines and taking 
over the community antenna set rights. 

• Patty Berg, weJ) set financially and, at 
45. tiring of the travel grind, will quit the 
women's pro golf tour after this season. 

NEW GIRLS IN TOWN 

‘The girls,” they are called in Newport. 
They are Crete!, the Australian challeng- 
er for the America's Cup and her com- 
panion ship Vim. and last week they 
suffered the frequent fate of new- girls in 
town — no one came out to play with 
them. Columbia disappeared to get her 
mast restepped. Easterner went into dry 
dock to have her bottom scrubbed. Ncf- 
ertiti put on l.OOO pounds and Weatherly 
crept home to catch up on her beauty 
sleep. 

Just as well, for with no one watching, 
Cretet broke her boom. Eyes politely 
averted. American yachtsmen over- 
looked the distress. But along with the 
boom, the ice was broken. Crete! was 
not perfect, she had at least one blemish 
— and wasn't she just another 12 meter 
after all? Seeming indifference became 
kindly interest, "She looks very fast.” 
conceded Columbia's Charlie Morgan, 
who had really been pecking at the girls 
all along. Don McNamara, whose no- 
vitiate Ne/ertiti was now down to her sail- 
ing tines said. "She's a sweet hull and 
carries a fine set of sails.” Indeed. Creiel 
is young and lovely, her crew treats her 
with fond respect and takes her out w ith 
quiet determination, knowing full well 
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MEN'S SHOES m2 Style A werd Wiener 

THE LARK BOOT: from our 
'i Modern Living Wardrobe. New, carefree 

■j glove leather casual with a brawny air 

/ and Lark’s exclusive features . . . full 

I foam cushioned insole and soft 

/ leather lining Try the newest 

I color ... rich dark brown 

... Of smart jet black . . . 
r whichever fits your 

casual wardrobe best! 
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EGO BUILDER What's the unique ingredient in Kings Men After 
Shave Lotion? It’s not the costly, face-smoothing oils. Not the gentle, 
healing medications. Not the subtle, manly fragrance. It's confidence. 
Vou can't see it, but you sure can liJICTKI® 

feel it— every time you use Kings |\|INwi^) IVItIN 
Men After Shave Lotion. Only $1. first CLASS GROOMING AIDS 
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SCORECARD 



she is in unfamiliar uaters. fhc cress is 
hungry. To ihc question; "W ill you lake 
the cup hack to AsistraUaT' Co-helms- 
man Jock .Slurrock ansssers, "Thai's 
sshat SVC came here for,” 



\ou're really in in'Orlqn". , in style, comfort, neatness 


The baggy look is out because "Orton"* 
Js th! And you're really in. ..in handsome 
suits and sport coats of woo! blended 
with "Orion" acrylic fiber. Wrinkles? 
They're ouf because "Orion" gives them 
the brush off. The stay-neat shape is 
in. So is the trouser crease. Get these 
luxury suits and sport coats at 
fine stores everywhere. Both superbly 

tailored by CALVIN 



PEACE AMONG MANAGERS 

A certain iinesplained serenity has set- 
tled over the managerial ranks of the 
major leagues. Here it is. almost isso- 
thirds of the season gs>ne and not a man- 
ager has been fired, not a manager has 
been given a "vote of confidence" (the 
prelude to being lired). This is the best 
record for managers since 1953, sshen 
only Rogers Hornsby ofCincinnati failed 
to finish the season- but lasted svcll into 
September. Yet lest they give cheer and 
think about buying houses, let them be 
further reminded that in 1953 Charlie 
Dressen of the Dodgers was replaced 
ufwr he won the pennant. 

JACK AND THE BRITISH 

Jack Nicklaus returned from the recent 
British Open in surprisingly good humor 
fora man who had finished 34ih and still 
had scratches on his back from hacking 
through the gorse hushes. He has since 
told of his misadventures at Old Troon, 
and it's a wonder he came back smiling. 

There was. for c.sample, the morning 
of Friday the 13th. Nicklaus was sched- 
uled to tee olT at 8:16. when U.S. Open 
champions usually arc dreaming about 
theircndorsemcnts.'l hen his wife Barba- 
ra set the alarm an hour late. Nicklaus 
shaved frantically that morning and got 
to the pro shop at 7:45. giving him just 
enough lime to hit a few practice shots. 

"But the place was locked." Jack says, 
"and my clubs were inside. I’m pounding 
on the door when a man from the Royal 
and Ancient comes up and tells me the 
pro shop opens at 8. I tell him I've got to 
get my clubs. 'I'm very sorry. Mr. Nick- 
laus.' says the official, 'hut the pro shop 
at Old Troon has /k-k-/- opened before 8.’ 
.'Xnd it didn't, either." 

Nicklaus suspects he has much to learn 
about the British. He already has re- 
served a room in Manchester for 1963. 

CREW IN A STEW 

"There's no sign of panic now." said Joe 
Burk, the Pennsylvania crew coach, "but 
just wail until the ‘64 Olympics in To- 
kyo. When .America takes a licking there 
you'll hear the hue and cry. all right." 
Burk's prophecy may be accurate, but 
his liming is off with .American crews 


Lively soap! 

That’s Dial— the soap for lively people. Keeps you feeling fresh 
when things are jumping most. Because Dial with AT-7 protects 
you all day through. Wipes out skin bacteria that cause perspiration odor. 
Go on— live it up! Get Dial— the soap for people who like people. 




SCORECARD ..■niifiuf,! 



Smart way to show now. . . pay later! 

A gift idea you'll get a lot of credit for' Every man who gets one will be proud 
to "pay” with such great style and convenience Plenty of spacious pockets 
for credit cards and Charga-Plates. Removable card case with 10-place, see- 
through windows makes it a real collector’s item! Accordion-styled so you can 
flip your cards out easily' And just in case, there’s a silk-lined compart- 
ment for cash. Get one for yourself, give one to every man on your Christmas list. 


bringing up the rear in Rome. Henley 
and IMiiladcIphia.thc hue and cry has al- 
ready begun. Rowing officials, of course, 
pay it no mind. 

Burk contends that we fail to lead with 
our best when we offer our champion 
college crev\ instead of combining our 
best individual oarsmen for internation- 
al events. Jack Kcih Jr. of Philadelphia's 
Vesper Boat C lub objects to the U.S. 
Olympic Rowing C ommittee's prohibit- 
ing a winner m one event from com- 
peting in another. Star Sculler Ted Nash 
would have us adopt Burk's plan and 
include a summer training camp for 
top crewmen. 

But these arc comparatively young 
men with young ideas. Traditionalists 
look askance at both and are weary of 
critics popping up only when national 
prestige is at slake. But tradition, to be 
valuable, must sustain life, not crush it. 
The young (and qualified ) voices of Burk 
and Nash and Kelly should he heard. 

GREATNESS REVISITED 

Joe fJ, was (here, and Pepper and Di/rz>. 
Lefty. Gabby and Hank. The big crowd 
at Yankee Stadium for Oldtimers Day 
cheered them all. regardless of stripe, and 
It seemed like I9.f7 all over again with 
DiMaggio. gray and 48. legging out an 
inside-lhc-park home run, Di^zy Dean 
looming large on the mound (“Don’t ex- 
pect to sec a curve. I don’t have one no 
more''). Pepper Martin stealing second. 
Later, they retold old lies and passed the 
liniment bottle and Joe D.. winded from 
his run. smiled. "It's lime." he said, “to 
retire again." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dodger Sandy Koufax, after injury to 
his pitching hand benched him in the 
middle of his best season: “I feel like 
Job, 1 can’t get mad at anybody except 
the l-ord. and if I do that I'm afraid 
things will gel worse." 

• Bud Davis, new Colorado foothall 
coach, after several of his players were 
declared ineligible by the Big Light: “I'm 
going to have a TV show this season but 
haven't chosen a name for it yet. Mayfe 
ni call it H'hfirs .\/v Um’?" 

• Baltimore Colt Rookie Bob Hogue, a 
295-pound tackle, on reporting to camp: 
“Whew! I never saw such huge men." 

• Willie Pep. on how a boxer knows he 

is finished: "hirst your legs go. Then 
you lose your retlexes. Then you lose 
your friends.” end 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 



A This mnn can help you find oull 

He’s a !3ell Telephone Communications Consult- 
ant. He'll study yonr opc-rations and analyze 
the uay your communications fit into them. If 
you have a problem, lu-'ll fuul it— and recommend 
a practical solution to it. 

► Example: internal communications 

Tliey have to he fast and /unctionul to be 
efficient. Ho your inside calls have to go tlirough 
your switchboard? Can your emj)loyees liold 
calls while taking others, add-on calls, answer 


neighboring phones without leaving their work? 

The Communications Consultant can provide 
a .system that lets your employees «lia( ail inside 
calls (and outgoing local calls) <'/i>ec/— without 
swilc'hhuard help. He can give you space-saving, 
jiusli-hutton telephones that do everything but 
talk for you. He can >avc you time— help your 
whole staff get more done eacb day. 

Let this man mea.sure the ‘‘lit” of vour whole 
communications setup. He may solve some 
important problems for you. Just call your 
Bell TeJefdione Busine.'^s Office anil a.sk for a 
Cummuiiications Consultant. No obligation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Tony Triolo 


Sports 

Illustrated 

AUGUST 6, 1962 


Igor Ter>Ovanesyan, Soviet Master of Sport and current holder of the 
world broad jump record, was pleased to find himself the subject of a 
Sports Illustrated cover on July 18. After the recent U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual 
meet at Stanford University, Igor returned to his room and wrote, in neat 
Russian script, his views on international competition, the nature of 
his personal life, what he has learned from American athletes and how he 
became a Soviet track star. Here for the first time in any U.S. magazine: 

A SOVIET CHAMPION 
TELLS HIS OWN STORY 



The two days at Stanford Stadium can never be forgot- 
‘ ten. I have taken part twice in the Olympic Games and 1 
believe that 1 am speaking for all sportsmen when I say that 
this Russian-American competition embodied in itself, with 
particular force and expression, the Olympic ideal of friend- 
ship and honest struggle. We found ourselves equally able 
to be ferocious on the running track and friendly in every- 
day life. 

Up to the final parade, not all of us were happy in the 
same degree. That is quite obvious and understandable; 
there were the victors and the vanquished. But when we ail, 
shoulder to shoulder, walked in the victory march on the 
track (at the close of the meet) we were all equal, for our 
friendship was still there. 

As I write this, we have only one day left in Palo Alto. 
And let the reader forgive me for the dispassionate tone of 
my tale, for 1 have only one free evening for the writing, 
namely the one of July 22, 1962. 

1 was born May 19, 1938 in Kiev, in the Ukraine. I’ll say 
immediately that 1 was born into a sporting family. More 
than that, my father, Aram Ter-Ovanesyan, was in the '30s 
one of the Soviet Union’s record holders in the discus throw. 


In addition, at the second All-Soviet Union Spartakiad in 
1 928, he finished second in the standing broad jump. 

If I say I grew up in a stadium, it is really true. When I 
look back on things now. I think that there wasn’t a single 
sport I didn’t try my hand at (except the golf). At the age 
of 3 I was skiing, at 7 I learned to swim, at 9 I was an enthu- 
siast of gymnastics, and it seemed from morning to evening 
1 stood on my head, something for which I often received 
chastisement on the other end. 

At the age of 10 1 took part in a big sports festival for 
the first time. At that time in our country there were huge 
physical culture parades. The idea was to popularize sports. 
All the Soviet Union republics took part in them. 

We were then living in Erevan, and I competed for the 
Armenian Socialist Republic. In one part of the festival the 
best weight lifter in Armenia. Seigo Ambaratsunyan, came 
in carrying a barbell over his he: d. but instead of the regu- 
lar weights on the end, there were two huge spheres. Inside 

ronlinuetl 

UNDER A COCONUT HAT hc bought in Palo Alto. Ter-Ovanesyan 
grins like a Russian Jerry Lewis as hc reaches New York cn route home. 
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Copvngh' O 1962 by Tkds Ine. 





RUSSIAN'S STORY ccminued 

the spheres were hidden small soccer players. 1 was one of 
them. The spheres opened suddenly and. before the sur- 
prised spectators, as in a fairy talc, we little soccer players 
appeared. 

Bui 1 espccialK liked jumping. I thought that 1 jumped 
in an especially light and beautiful way. I recall how. in my 
childhood, some puddles would remain on the drying as- 
phalt after a rain, I would run out into the streets, barefoot 
and with special joy. I would run everywhere jumping over 
these small spots of water, risking splattering the passersby. 
And 1 was very angry at the people because they wouldn't 
notice or understand how well 
I jumped. 1 thought that here, 
immediately, a coach would 
notice me. would come to me, 
would take me by the hand 
and say, “Let's go, Ifyou like. 

I’ll make a champion out of 
you.” 

But, for some reason, no 
one came to me. and for many 
years I jumped only over the 
puddles. 

Time went by. My parents 
moved to Moscow. At school, 
in physical culture classes, 

Sergei Gavrilovitch Parfion- 
ovitch taught me order, and 
organized practice and phys- 
ical exercise. Play slowly be- 
came a hobby, the hobby a 
passion. In 1955 I finished 
school. I was 17. In the depth 
of my soul. I began dreaming 
about the Olympic Games. 

By that time 1 was already 
interested in track and field, 
which I practiced at the Chil- 
dren's Sports School under 
the leadership of Vadim Zap- 
orozhanov. I was too weak 
physically, and my training 
varied, since manyof my mus- 
cles had to be strengthened. 

1 forgot to tell you that 
even before, when I was 12 or 13 years of age. I had mas- 
tered the technique of such complicated sports as pole vault- 
ing and hurdling. That allowed me, later, without much 
training, to score 7,200 points in the decathlon. At present, 
my best results in various categories of track and field arc: 
high jump, 6 feet 614 inches; pole vault, 1 3 feet 914 inches: 
400-mcter run. 50 seconds; 200-mctcr dash, 21.7 seconds; 
200-meter hurdles, 23.7 seconds; shot put. 44 feet 3 *4 inches; 
100 meters, 10.4 seconds. [Here, and from this point on, 
unfamiliar metric measurements have been translated into 
feet and inches.— ED.) 

But now i am running, somehow, ahead of things. 

At the Russian Olympic Trials in 1956, I jumped 25 feet 
4^/4 inches, breaking the U.S.S.R. record by almost two 
inches. That record lusted only as long as Oleg Fcdoscyev 
needed to jump in his next attempt and break it. Neverthe- 


less, 1 won the right to go to the Olympic Games for the 
U.S.S.R. Our team was to take part in the Games for the 
second time; for me. this was the first attempt at intcr- 
nalional competition. 

In Melbourne I was full of desire to jump far, but I did 
not know how to judge conditions realistically. Iwould dash 
forward like a madman, and as a result 1 fouled three limes. 

These Olympics were a big lesson. I saw all the best track 
and field performers on our planet. Until then. I considered 
the American, Gregory Bell, as the best broad jumper. He 
combined all the best qualities of a sprinter and a jumper, 
and his technique deserved to be imitated. 

Four years passed. One had to do a lot during these years. 

Studies at the institute took 
much time. Before lunch there 
were lectures and seminars, 
then training and, in the eve- 
ning, study at home or at the 
library. Working with books 
showed me how little 1 knew. 
I had much to read and learn. 

As far as sports were con- 
cerned. things weren't any eas- 
ier. 1 knew I was too slow in 
myapproach run to jump very 
far. 1 knew that what I lacked 
most was speed. My results 
improved slowly. Although 1 
ranked fir.sl in Europe in 1958 
with a jump of 25 feet 7'/i 
inches, it was still clear to me 
that my insufficient technique 
would hinder further progress. 

I spent much lime on vari- 
ous experiments; many things 
I had to discover by myself. 
But I was experimenting too 
much and I couldn't decide 
on anything. People are right 
w hen they say that even a bad 
system is better than no sys- 
tem at all. 

In that respect, things are 
easier for the American broad 
jumpers because such brilliant 
athletes as Jesse Owens, Eu- 
lacc Peacock. John Bennett, 
Gregory Bell, Ernie Shelby and Ralph Boston followed one 
after the other. They could learn from each other and, also, 
they could look back for good examples. 

1 am not afraid to tell you Americans that I have learned 
a lot from you and 1 wasn't ashamed to learn. Thousands 
of times I studied the movies of Jesse Owens' jumps. I tried 
to acquire the harmony of running form and speed which 
were peculiar to him and very much his own. From Bell I 
tried to learn the art of keeping balanced while in flight. 
From Bennett I wanted to learn his softness, from Shelby 
his impeccable landing. Boston forced me to see the takeoff 
in a new light. I commit no error when I say that I know the 
mistakes and the strong points of these broad jumpers 
better than they know them themselves. 

But there cannot be two people who are alike in this 
world, and in the same way there cannot be two similar 



IGOR'S MANUSCRIPT includcs sketch showing how author 
and other youngsters crouched in fake barbell at sports show. 
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fo^m^ of niovcmeiU. l oi ii'i'slancc. in sclu>ol all thiklren 
learn to %sriie. but cucii one of them works out liis own un- 
mistakable handwriiiny. Thus I was also working out m> 
own 'iiandwriting,'' I wasn't alone in inv experiments; 
otherw isc it would have [;iken me much more lime. A groui> 
of rather strong jumpers appeared in our countrv. 'riicre 
vsas a scientiticallv worked-oul method of sports planning 
and there was medical control all these things were open- 
ing new possibilities for progress. In 1959 I jumped 2(> feet 

'4 i itclies. 

The vear I9f>0 was beginning. In order to better prepare 
for the (Jhmpics. 1 decided to spend m> winter vacation 
in the mountains. .And there something happened I had 
not planned on at all. 

It would be too long a storv to tell in detail. Hut jumping 
from a natural, not a man-made, runwav. I fell on mv back, 
suffered a brain concussion and tore to pieces a muscle in 
inv hip. This happened in Januarv. and 1 had to spend a 
month in bed. 

Thai was certainlv a bad start to get reads for the Rome 
()l> mpies! 

When 1 began to walk, the doctors found an atrophv of 
the big Iiip muscle. The question came up; should I go on 
with sports? But from my early childhood I understood the 
magic action of physical exercise. And it became my prin- 
cipal drug. 


I started to take that drug three times a day by doing ;i 
tremendous amoiinl of various exercises in order to bring 
hack the use of the injured muscle. I never thought before 
that I could be suclt a fanalic, actually possessed by a 
demoniac spirit ol exercise. 

1 even started to walk in a special way. somehow side- 
wise. trying to strengthen the injured muscle. VV hen sitting. 
I always tried to contract that muscle. To a stranger, this 
looked funny and quite often my beliavior was a matter 
for jokes. But for me it was not a joke. Not long before the 
19(i0 Olyrnpics I showed good results, and I was taken on 
the Soviet Olympic team. 

In Rome, in 19h0. i met Ralph Boston for the fust time. 
He was already a world champion. We were introduced to 
each other on the niglil before tlie Olympic events began. 
I (iked him. 

Boston became the Olympic champion and I limshcd 
third, f or the tirst lime in the history of track and field, 
four men, in the same competition, jumped over 2f> feel 
3 inches. Such a thing had never happened before. 

Two more years fled by . I finished my studies at tite insti- 
tute and went on studying as a graduate student, 1 think I 
was grow ing more serious. This may sound rather dubious 
' — would a serious man devote all his time to the bioad 
Jump? Why? 

After I married, niy life became fuller. My wife's name 

< ,./r pane SJ 


MISS AMERICA HAD 
THE INSIDE TRACK 

Snooping and clever tactics brought victory to Seven Thirty over the 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

sired by Swaps; Bramalea, the winner of 


best field of ladies in years 

F orty-five minutes before last Satur- 
day's SI4I,875 Deiawarc Handicap. 
Johnny Longden. the wise and wrinkled 
old jockey of 55. and Manuel Yca/a. the 
rough and romantic young jockey of 24. 
were talking about females. Female 
horses, that is. "Manny." said Longden. 
"you could travel your lifetime and 
watch a billion races and you would 
never find a field of fillies and mares like 
this one." Yca/-a ran his linger down the 
list of nine starters, thought and said. 
"Yes. John-nee. Today wc finds out who 
is Miss America." 

Miss America turned out to be a dark 
bay fighting lady named Seven Thirty, 
who succeeded in winning the Dela- 
vsare Handicap by the most desperate 
of heads from the far daintier Cicada. 
Seven Thirty is not really good looking 
and she has bad habits; she often gets 
herself in trouble, normally arrives home 
late and fits perfectly one of Sir Walter 
Scott's descriptions: "V'ain as the leaf 
upon the stream, and fickle as a change- 
ful dream." But what an apt name she 
has. Her father is Mr. Music, her mother 
is Time to IJinc. 

The Helaware Handicap is the biggest 
single race for fillies and mares in this 
country. It is run in thcclmcd quiescence 
of Deiawarc Park, seven miles outside of 
Wilmington. Traditionally it draws the 
best, and this year it outdid its long and 
proud history. The nine starters had ac- 
counted for 42 stake race victories and 
$1,700,000 in purses. 

From the West came Linita. whom 
Longden himself compares favorably 
with two line fillies of the recent past. 
Bushcr and Silver Spoon. From the East 
came Cicada, "the little bug." who has 
won more money than any filly or marc 
in history: Primonetta. the first foal ever 


the Coaching Club American Oaks, the 
filly equivalent of the Belmont Slakes. 
Seven Thirty came along, too. but most 
people thought she was only there for 
the exercise. Her owner, George 1>. 
Widener. who usually can be found 
wherever the most important races are 
run. didn't even bother to go to Dela- 
ware Park to watch her. He stayed in- 
stead m Newport, Rhode Island, doing 
whatever Wideners do when they don't 
go to the races. 

Primonetta and Bramulea. an entry, 
were made quick favorites for the Dela- 
ware Handicap, and for sound reason. 
Primonetta is a front-runner who has 
enough gumption to keep up her speed 
over a mile and a quarter. Bramalea can 
be rated by her jockey, and saved for a 
formidable run from behind. If Primo- 
netla were to lire and fall back, then 
Bramalea could come rolling on to win. 

There was a certain amount of respect 
for Cicada, too. After all. in a lifetime 
of 26 starts she had never been out of 
the money. The betting public holds her 
in such esteem that she has been even 
money or less in 12 of her last 13 races. 
In the Delaware Handicap, however, she 
went away at nearly 4 to 1 . Even her 
fondest followers were beginning to 
think she has been run too often. 

Seven Thirty, while lightly considered 
by the public, was thought highly of by 
the horsemen. They had seen her gel 
into more trouble than any horse should 
get herself into. "Talk up Cicada. Primo- 
netta and Bramalea if you want." said 
Casey Hayes, the trainer of Cicada, "but 
don't talk down Seven Thirty. In most 
of her races she's had real rotten luck. 
She'd get bumped or boxed and by the 
time she could free herself and start run- 



ingaga in it was too late to do any good." 

When the starting gate opened. Primo- 
netta scooted to the front as expected. 
Cicada was tracking her. though, and at 
the end of six furlongs Willie Shoemaker 
pushed Cicada past Primonetta and 
opened up a three-length lead. As Ci- 
cada came to the head of the stretch 
only one horse could possibly catch her 
- Seven Thirty. 

Right from the start Jockey Larry 
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JOCKEY LARRY ADAMS MOVES SEVEN THIRTY FORWARD ON MALIGNED SECTION ALONG RAIL TO BEAT CICADA BY A HEAD 


Adams had kept Sescii Thiily nuning 
along the rail, defying the general belief 
among f>ela«arc Park's jockeys that 
[he surface along the inside of the track 
aas deep, heavy and tiring. Before the 
race Adams hud listened to everyone tell 
hovv tough n a as to keep a horse n?o\ ing 
•Ml the inside. But Adams alone decided 
U) find out if It was true. During the 
post parade he had an outrider take 
Seven Thirty lo the inside. "J jogged and 


walked her and it didn't seem too deep 
lo me at all." said -Adams. "In fact, it 
fell good. .Seven Thirty liked il." 

When Adams saw W'llhe Shoemaker 
and Cicada slay a few feet away from 
the rail at the top of the stretch he knew 
h/.N pre/ace ex-pcriinent might just pay 
olV, "I guess." said Shoemaker, "that 
we were about eight feet olT the rail. I 
really believed that it was too deep on 
the inside and so I kept Cicadji out," 


Adams brought Seven Ihiily pounding 
into the luirrow hole that Shoemaker 
had left open. Cicada and .Seven Thirty 
fought it out from there in most unlady- 
like fashion, and il was Seven Thirty 
wh<i edged in front at the wire. "That 
mare." said Adams, "dug in and fought 
like she's supposed to. She didn't fool 
around, and she stayed out of trouble." 
Now that she's Miss America, maybe 
.she'll keep minding her manners, end 


LOUD VICTORY IN TWIN TOWN 



HOUSTON'S JOHN GERBER VIGOROUSLY POINTS OUT ERROR TO ALFRED M. GRUENTHER (LEFT). CHARLES GOREN AND LEW MATHE 


B i idyc is a sedate game and its deeply 
serious followers are generally as 
demonstrative as opium smokers in the 
transports of euphoria. But Inst week in 
Minneapolis a very unsedate and very 
packed galler> whooped and hollered 
and carried on as if the Twins’ Bob Alli- 
son had just hit a homer to beat the Indi- 
ans- which, in fad. he had. The object 
of their huzzahs. however, was not the 
C leveland ball game but the Minneapo- 
lis-Sl. Paul bridge team which had gone 
ahead of Houston in the inter-city match 
for the title of Bridge Capital of the 


United States. It was a skinny advan- 
tage that the Minnesotans enjoyed, but 
it came in the 75th deal of their SO-deal 
match and. as the home-town crowd of 
600 sat by expectantly, the Texans, them- 
selves upset winners of the SporisIllus- 
TRA 1 EO title from Los Angeles eight 
months ago. slid into defeat. 

From the beginning the audience es- 
chewed the usual (and often stultifying) 
decorum and cheered its team of good 
steady players as it piled up a lirst-day 
lead of 45 International Match Points 
(roughiv equivalent to 2, 250total points) 


over the Houstonians, who were playing 
somewhat erratically. Still, among the 
visiting experts, there was a feeling that 
the well-inflated balloon had to burst. 
Despite the brave show of Minneapolis’ 
iron man. I>ave C’larren. who played 
throughout, and his teammates. Mor- 
ris Freier. Newton Dockman, Farrell 
Cireen. Julien Philippy. Herschcl Wol- 
pert. Donald Horwii/ and Norman Jus- 
tice. Houston picked up 14 IMPs on one 
important hand in the second day. added 
another I 5 when a I win Cities pair bid 
an impossible slam, and then in the third 


Noisy bridge enthusiasts cheered as the Minneapolis>St. Paul team 
got off fast, sagged sadly in the middle, then came on strong to win 
the title of Bridge Capital of the U.S. by CHARLES GOREN 



session came through with a sensational 
defensive play (see Hand /), engineered 
by Curtis Smith on the 52nd deal. It 
was not the biggest swing of the tourna- 
ment. but it was by far the best-earned 
one. 

The bidding is unimportant, since boUi 
teams reached a four-spade contract, 
played by South. 

The devastating opening lead of the 
club 10 was found by Smith, playing 
West. Dummy’s jack was taken by the 
queen, and the king of clubs returned to 
force the ace. Declarer trumped the third 


round of clubs with the spade 5 and was 
overrufled with the 6 . A spade return was 
won by the declarer, who rejoiced in 
having his trump-suit guess resolved. 
Linforlunatcly, he elected to cash the 
spade jack next. The heart queen was 
covered and won by dummy's ace. Back 
came a low heart to the 9. and Smith 
made the essential but extremely difTicult 
play. He let South's 9 win the trick. With 
only the spade ace as entry to dummy, 
declarer couldn't bring home the heart 


sequence, resulted in the declarer playing 
a six-bid at a .suit in which he himself 
held only three cards (see Hand 2). 

In the closed room, where the deal 
wa.s played first with the Texans silling 
North-South, Soutli surprised by declin- 
ing to open the bidding. This gave West 
a chance to open with a weak two-spade 
bid and made it difficult for North- 
South thereafter. North jumped lo four 
hearts and when East bid four spades. 
South raised to five hearts. The ace of 


HAND 1 NORTH 

4 .\ 4 4 
V A 10 7 6 2 

♦ Q 

4 A J 2 


HAND 2 NORTH 

£a.s/ dealer 4 k 

V.XK.I98753 

4 k K 

4K5 


WEST 


KA.ST 


WEST 


4 10 8 A 2 
V K J 4 
♦ JO 7 5 2 
4 10 8 


V 8 5 3 
4 K 9 4 
4 K Q 9 6 4 3 


4 10 9 8 6 5 

V Q 

4 Q4 2 
4 J 9 7 


I' \.ST 

47432 

¥ 6 

4 ./ 9 7 6 
4 to 8 4 3 


SOUTH 


•Still I tt 


4 K J 7 5 3 
¥ Q 9 
4 A J K 6 
4 7 5 


4 o J 
¥ 10 4 2 
4 A 10 5 3 
4 \ Q 6 2 


suit. He did his best by leading a low- 
diamond toward dummy’s queen, but 
East took that card with the king and 
returned a diamond. Declarer could 
avoid losing another diamond only if he 
trumped one with the spade acc. and by 
so doing established West's 10-spot. No 
matter how he played he had to lose an- 
other trick in addition to the club, dia- 
mond and club rulf already in the op- 
ponent’s book. Going down one cost a 
combined loss of 750 points, worth 13 
IMPs to Houston. 

For the rest of the third session, things 
for the Twins went from bad to worse. 
Houston scored a phenomenal 87 IMPs 
while holding the Twin Cities to 20. 
Thus, when the final session opened, 
the Minnesotans faced a deficit of 22 
IMPs where they had led by 45 only 20 
boards earlier. 

Their recovery began with the intro- 
duction of General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
a St. Thomas School boy from St. Paul 
who made good and thought the Twins 
should too. They did. The crushcLcamc 
on the 78th deal, when the Twin Cities 
combination bid a slam which, by an odd 


spades was the only trick the defenders 
could collect. 

In the Bndge-O-Rama room the tense 
audience heard this bidding; 


EAST SOI TM WF.ST NORTH 
(.Sm;M) Uiotkma,,) (R«!vrt Wolff ) iCUirren) 
PAS.S I • 14 4 N T. 

PASS 5 4 P \.SS 6 4 

PASS PA.SS PASS 


Since Clarren's four-no-trump bid was 
a Blackvvood call for aces, it was South, 
with only three cards in the suit, who 
bid hearts in order lo show that he had 
two aces in his hand. North carried on to 
six hearts. The ace of spades was led and 
that was the defenders' only trick. Bid- 
ding the slam was worth 1 1 IMPs and 
gave the Twins a virtually insurmount- 
able 17-IMP lead. They added another 
two IMP.S on the next deal; then the 
only passed-out deal of the match fur- 
nished an anlidimactic ending. 

But iheaudicncc had already exhausted 
its emotions. Minnciipolis-St. Paul was 
the Bridge Capital of the U.S, The base- 
ball Twins, when they get back to town, 
should have as noisy a following, end 
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EASY LIVIN’ AND NO 
MORE BUGLE CALLS 


Summer camps are junking regimentation in favor of a relatively new 
but thoroughly tested concept: a child does best what he wants to do 
by HUSTON HORN 


/ I S summertime, and for several million American par- 
ents the livin' is made a good deal easier by the fact 
that their children are packed away in some of the coun- 
try’s 1 l.OOO summer camps. The livin' isn't really hard 
for the children, cither. That's because the old camp 
bugle call, the grim regimented ’‘play," and the per- 
emptory stop-whatever-you’re-doing routine of sum- 
mer camps arc disappearing. Coming in is the idea that 
on a summer vacation a child should do the things hf 
wants to do. 

Before the season is over about one out of every si-x 
schoolchildren will have attended a summer camp of 
some sort. To keep these 5.5 million campers in camp, 
their parents will spend more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars this summer. 

Summer camping took considerable time to reach 
those impressive figures, with only slight increases from 
year to year. But now there is a real resurgence. Day 
camps, operating near big cities during the daylight 
hours, have burgeoned, and the residence camps have 
suddenly begun showing big jumps in enrollments. But 
it is not the number of children in camp that accounts 
for the current controversy and excitement on the sub- 
ject; it is what they are doing. An astounding array of 
activities has been added to camp programs. Denounced 
as gimmicks by some and hailed as creative contribu- 
tions by others, they have made the summer camp scene 
more lively, especially for teen-agers, than it has been 
in decades. 

The directory of summer camps (see page 48) lists 
about 100 difTereiU camp activities vigorously pursued 
now in some of the nation's camps, everything from 
expert instruction in baseball at the Dodgertown Camp 


for Boys in Vero Beach, Fla. to desert exploration trips 
in Arizona or canoe trips in Maine. This suggests the 
wide range of interests among all the camps in the coun- 
try, the recent increase in their specialized training, the 
fanciful nature of some of the programs. 

"Instead of remolding the child to fit the camp." said 
one expert recently, "the camp is remolding to fit the 
child." A descriptive listing for a California camp in the 
American Camping Association's Direciory ofAccreciii- 
ed Camps says simply, "Campers choose each day the 
program activity they wish. Simple life!" The modern 
emphasis on letting the camper do what he wants doesn't 
mean total anarchy; he merely selects his favorite from 
the available programs but these are broader than ever 
before, especially in sports. Summer camps always 
taught swimming, of course, but now they must contend 
with such vacation rivals as the family-oriented country 
club, the Little Leagues, home swimming pools, teen-age 
travel tours and family camping trips. To the dismay of 
traditionalists, the new camps are teaching everything. 
Some even are running Little League or Babe Ruth 
League teams of their own, "doing in the woods," says 
one critic, "what could be done better in the city. The 
true purposes of camping are being subverted." 

True, the emphasis on providing the children with 
training in whatever they want leads occasionally to 
excessive responses. You can find a camp in Maine where 
a boy is spending his vacation practicing judo, while at 
another camp a schoolmate is taxing his brains boning 
up on how to bow l. There is a camp in New York state 
wheie childien leuin to wuici ski and also audition for 
a television program, all in a Far Western "ranchy” 
atmosphere. At a really "progressive” camp continued 


After two hours of riding instruction in her first season at western 
camp. 12-ycar-old Blythe Howland proudly carries her saddle 
through the barnyard at Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch Camp. 

Phciosropht by Ferrell Crehan 
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SUMMER CAMPS ,omi>turU 


these days you won't find any competition, but boys and 
girls may “noncompete” in pioneering or journalism. Other 
camps ofTer star study, sketching, telescope making, tram- 
poline instruction, ghost-town c-xplorations. burro pack- 
ing, gold mining, covered-wagon trips, marine biology, 
milking, roller-skating, folk singing and folk dancing. 
“Boys sleep in Sioux tepees,” says the descriptive literature 
of one camp. 

At the opposite extreme one can find camps where Span- 


ish and French lessons are gently spooned out to recalci- 
trant students as they loll on the beach, or camps that arc 
lodged in converted resort hotels where maids tidy up the 
beds, adjust the air conditioning and vacuum the wall-to- 
wall carpeting, and where European chefs prepare the chuck 
wagon lunch. Typical happening in one of these: the camp 
nurse was called in to treat a hiker fora barked shin; he had 
tripped over the doorsill of a gift shop. 

Still, the daily regimen for many of this summer's camp 




At a “horse camp" in Arizona 9->car-olU Ronnie Pelott (a/wie) demon- 
strates calm mastery in bridling a horse, something he learned in his two 
seasons there. At right. Shari Heller of Phoenix, riding hei own horse. 
Pal, dcmonsiralcs the result of training in a Cfimp closerleaf barrel race. 
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visitors is whut it has always been: living in the woods or 
on the heacti (there are two acres per camper in the I'.S. 
camp grounds), savoring the simpler pleasures of camp- 
fire cooking, lent pitching, horseback riding, hiking, fish- 
ing. tree-leal' identiliealion, lariat plaiting and being rained 
upon. To ignore these activities would seem almost ‘‘un- 
American"; llie> have pixnided the traditional program in 
summer camps for decades, and summer canips area 100'’,' - 
nuide-in-lliC'U.S.A, concept. 


Harvard's great president, Charles William hlioi. said 
that the organi?ed summer camp was “the most significant 
contribution to education that America has given to the 
world." In 1861 a Conneeticul schoolteacher. Frederick 
William Gunn, set up a summer out-in-tlie-woods camp to 
supplement the regular school year for boys. Twenty years 
later came two more, one for “weakly” boy s and the other 
for wealthy boys who w-ere thought to be frittering away 
their manliness and natural usefulness at the swank resorts 




to which their parents dragged them. Camp Dudley, the 
oldest camp in continuous existence in the country, was 
started in New York state by the Young Men's Christian 
Association in 1 885. The Boy Scouts pitched their first tent 
in 1910. and the Girl Scouts in 1912. Now nonprofit or- 
ganizational camps, like those of the Boy Scouts and the 
Y. account for three out of four camps. Private camps and 
municipal camps make up the remainder. 

From the start every child was supposed to have fun 
at camp, but the fun was admittedly a sly device to keep 
the camper happy while he absorbed the lessons of work- 
sharing, self-reliance and selflessness. Those words came 
easily in Founder Gunn's time; what is surprising is that 


they still are true about camping today. Julian Wilder, a 
camping authority and an assistant professor at Spring- 
field College, puts it this way: "In few places in our way 
of life is a child exposed to the same situations as in a 
camp. Camps can crisscross geographical, social and. in- 
creasingly, racial lines, and they present a child with 24- 
hour living among children- Camping is an unapproached 
way to eauip oneself for successful adjustment to the 
adult world. A child 1 don't care if he is underprivileged 
or overprivileged— cannot be a mere onlooker in a camp.” 

Another powerful argument for summer camps is that 
they engender a love of the outdoors that beco/nes reward- 
ing in adult life. A camp director recently said that one of 
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Teen-agers at Summer Camp Afloat strap on air tanks for 
scuba-ilivini} class in Grand Bd/iaina Hotel poof. W/ien the 
training period is completed, they v.ill explore the coral reefs. 


the best friends nature has in these days of agitation over 
conservation is the adult x\ho has learned to love the out- 
doors as a eamper. “'Any parent uho imagines that the ex- 
posure to nature that a child gets at camp is a triflng thing 
is woefully confused," he added. 

While some traditional camp directors feel that the spe- 
cial activities are only jejune doodads that becloud the is- 
sue. others argue that no amount of gimmicks can ever 
change the .solid essentials of camping: democratic, coop- 
erative living in the \\ ide outdoors. "The traditional aspects 
of camping \xill continue.” said one expert, "for the very 
simple reason that the more city life becomes artificial and 
stilling, the more outdoor life becomes appealing. That 


doesn't mean that kids want to sleep on rocks, or that it 
would prove anything useful if they did. It does mean that 
the world of nature has something very vital to offer our so- 
ciety. and children are shortchanged if they never find it,” 
As valuable as authorities claim organized camping to be. 
the whole idea nevertheless has been badly abused in the 
past. Anyone can open a summer camp. The only interfer- 
ence the amateur director encounters is from the slate gov- 
ernment which, in most eases, prescribes rudimentary health 
and sanitation procedures, If such camps succeed at all. it 
is. says one wise observer, solely because "of the unbeliev- 
able patience of children, who w ill forgive anybody for al- 
most anything." Some camp directors worked principally 
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Al end of all-day cruise organi/cd by Soni/ncr Camp AfloaJ. Charlsio Huey and Nfarlc 
Bromberg (a/)uiri «ateh moonlighi from how of ihe schooner Bonfire. The start of a 30- 
mile cruise (.riglu) finds boy campers on Bonfire ogling girl campers aboard inueler //. 



SUMMER CAMPS ..’’tHwu’J 

••lo inihue ihc children with a loyal. no-coniplaining icam- 
spirit idea to the point where the kids arc afraid lo mention 
anything short of a broken leg." Leadership in a summer 
camp IS \shatever the director wanls or is able to make it: 
if comic books and candy bars keep eserybody happy, he 
is free to ordain that as camp policy. 

Hut the way of such camps is growing harder. The camp- 
ing organi7ations. including the Association of Prisate 
Camps, the Catholic Camp .-\s->ociation and the American 
Camping Association, now eiiforcc standards that reach 
a majority of ilic nation’s camps. The .-Xmerican Camping 


Association, the largest and oldest, cosers almost half 
of the country’s resident camps, ft hasti strict code of 
standards that govern everything from the temperature 
of the refrigerator to the number of showers in the wash- 
shed. tind the standards for camp personnel tire as rigorous 
as those for equipment, 

The camp that was once able to make its way by offering 
children a bare minimum of food, equipment and activities 
is also having harder going these days for another reason; 
Parents are holding out for camps with enriched programs 
and well-trained personnel. Still another force hampering 


PAINTINQS BY FRANCIS GOLDEN 




The muted, misty paintings 
on these and the following 
pages evoke the beauty of the East’s last 
wilderness area— the Allagash of north- 
ern Maine. Long known as classic canoe country, the Allagash also is 
a fine place to hunt, fish and camp. But most of all it offers primeval 
peace, a rare commodity in the crowded East. Therein lies a tale of 
controversy that now echoes far beyond tranquil shores (see page 37). 




dawn, a float plane from Greenville brings 
the day’s first fishermen to quiet Allagash Lake 
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n the stillness of a midmorning drizzle, a guide poles past the stately 
pines of Round Pond Into the white water below 






NEW Symbol OF QUALITY 


now with miracle ChemAloy 


More engine power! Less engine wear! SoLi/jg^ 
on gas and repairs! This is the promise and 
perjormance of today’s new Valvoline with 
miracle Chenialoy ... an exchisive develop- 
ment of advanced research designed to give 
your engine the ultimate in lubrication protec- 
tion while it cleans your engine as vou drive. 


Whatever car you own— you’ll feel a powerful 
difference when you switch to new Valvoline 
with miracle Chemai.oy. Valvoline is known 
by automotive engineers in over 54 countries 
as the motor oil with the* world’s longest record 
of success. A.sk for Valvoline at service stations, 
garages, and new car dealers. 


VAL\'OLI\L iilL C().\1EAX^ , Krecdotn, La., Division of .Asliland Oil ^ Refining Company 


BELOVED WILDS comixuej 


A WORKIIMG 
WILDERNESS 


^3i'icc Henry David Thorcau traversed it in a birch- 
bark canoe more than a century ago, the Allagash coun- 
try has changed. The dense forest, the jeweled lakes and 
the sparkling brooks he wrote about then remain, and the 
Allagash River itself is as challenging and wild a canoe 
route as any in America. But the wilderness quality of 
the area is in serious jeopardy. 

The Allagash country has been most affected by the paper 
companies— Great Northern, International Paper and oth- 
ers — which own virtually all of the one million forest acres 
in this working wilderness. The majestic while pine has long 
been exterminated by overcutting, and spruce, balsam fir 
and a variety of hardwoods are now the area’s principal 
products. And although the paper companies today cut 
more selectively than the unscrupulous oldtime timber 
barons who clear-cut for quick profit, the area has lost 
much of its intangible wilderness aura because of the noise 
and extent of mechanized logging operations. Sportsmen 
now can drive over a network of paper company roads into 
areas once accessible only by woodsmen's trails, canoe or 
horse. 

Ji is because of these changes that the Allagash is now the 
focal point of a controversy that is also affecting America's 
wilderness areas elsewhere — the issue of multiple use. The 
battle here is primarily between two parties; the government 
and the landowners. Afraid that the Allagash would even- 
tually lose all of its wilderness recreational potential because 
of increased commercial logging, the Federal Government 
last year proposed to buy from the paper companies (for an 
estimated S9 million) a tract of 296,000 acres, including 63 
lakes and 360 miles of rivers and streams. The tract would 
become a national recreation area under the jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service. Fishing, hunting, camping and 
canoeing would be encouraged, and access roads would be 
limited to preserve the region's wilderness character. All log- 
ging would be prohibited. 

The opposition to government intervention came from 
the paper companies (and from the State of Maine as well), 
and it was immediate and vigorous. They argue that true 
multiple use of a forest means selective cutting, which in- 
creases wildlife populations by providing more browse feed, 
as well as recreation and wilderness preservation. They in- 
sist they have been following just such a policy and can 
continue to do so without the government's help. 

Apparently as a concession to the paper companies, the 
government is now considering limited logging in the area. 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, after an inspec- 
tion trip of the Allagash last month, suggested making the 


area “part of a national forest ... a sort of halfway thing 
with some harvesting still being done.” 

Ironically, while the paper companies and the govern- 
ment battle over the practical meaning of multiple use and 
who will “save (he Allagash,” a proposed U.S.-Canada 
hydroelectric power project at Rankin Rapids on the St. 
John River, 8'/i miles below the mouth of the Allagash. may 
decide the fate of the area once and for all. The dam would 



create a reservoir of some 93,000 acres which would flood 
98^‘i of the Allagash River, effectively eliminating the famed 
canoe route and a fine native brook trout fishery as well as 
the proposed recreation area and a good chunk of paper 
company land. An alternate proposal, involving dams at 
Big Rapids and Lincoln School on the St. John, would pre- 
serve most of the Allagash River but is expected to be far 
more costly than Rankin Rapids. 

There have been other suggestions on how to continue 
cutting and still save part of the Allagash for wilderness 
recreation; zoning by the state legislature or a trusteeship or 
a nonprofit corporation. None of these "solutions,” how- 
ever, is as yet well defined. The basic issue remains unre- 
solved: how the Allagash can best be managed for the fu- 
ture. and by whom. A compromise is clearly needed — one 
that will maintain as much of the wilderness character of 
the Allagash as possible, while providing for increased rec- 
reational facilities and truly selective cutting of its timber. 
Steps must be taken that will, in Thoreau's own words, 
“rather preserve its life than destroy it.” 

— Duncan Barnes 
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For the lust two years 54~year-olcl Paul Runyan has been both PGA Seniors' 
and world seniors champion. Here he sets forih a new philosophy for the older 
golfer, with instructions and exercises. A leaching professional at the Im 
J olla {Calif.) Cdunfrv Club. Runyan is a member of the pro panel of Golf 
Digest. His first golf book will he published by Dodd. Mead in February. 



RELAX, 


by PAUL RUNYAN 

I ically retreat to the Professional Golfers' Association's 
designation of “50 years of age or over") has a swing as 
stiff as a dead tree limb, a handicap over 20 and the con- 
viction that it is old age which is ruining his game. He is 
right in feeling the passing years have made his muscles less 
elastic, his reflexes less sharp and his wrists less flexible, but 
wrong.in thinking that nothing can be done about his golf, 
i have some revolutionary advice for him. It may be the 
direct opposite of what he has thought, but by following 
it he can both lower his scores and renew his zest for the 
game itself. The usual swing of the older golfer is short and 


PIVOT, SWING, ENJOY 


The average senior golfer (to define “senior" I diploniat- 
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stiff. The result is a shot that has no distance. To comiien- 
sate for this, the golfer places his faith in accuracy. But ac- 
curacy at the expense of power is a liability. Short drives 
mean higher scores. Consequently, I strongly advocate de- 
velopment of a fuller pivot and a longer swing — the last 
thing most older golfers would consider. My own pivot, 
partly because of exercises I have found helpful, is longer 
now than when 1 played the pro circuit in the ’30s and ’40s, 
and my drives travel 12 to 15 yards farther. 

To increase or at least maintain his distance, the older 
golfer should develop a swing that is slow, relaxed, rhyth- 
mic— and full. The pivot starts as he twists his right hip 


away from the ball and concentrates on a fluid backswing, 
turning his body just as far to the right as it will go. The 
cocking of the wrists at the top of the backswing is not a 
separate motion. It is the element that blends the back- 
swing and downswing into a single action. 

As the downswing starts, the head and spine are kept 
steady, the wrists uncocking just before the ball is hit. 
Strong, fast wrist action keeps the club from losing speed 
as it enters the hitting area. The clubhead is whipped around 
and through the ball. This produces clubhead spyeed, and it 
is this speed that makes it possible to hit golf shots just as 
firmly and just as far as the golfer was able to do in his 30s. 



In the shortened pivot, relied on too often by older 
golfers, the hips move only laterally during the back- 
swing and the muscles therefore grow tense as the 
club is brought back — generally too fast. On the 
downswing, inevitably, the stiffness remains and de- 
pendence for power is placed almost entirely on shoul- 
der and arm action rather than on the hips and legs. 
The result usually is an awkward, ineffective lunge. 


At the top of the full pivot, the hips arc turned well 
to the right, the shoulders are twisted nearly per- 
pendicular to the line of flight of the bail, and the 
body is ready to uncoil as the hips begin the turn 
back toward the ball. The downswing starts slow- 
ly, the purpose being to build up clubhead speed 
without building up tension in the process, the club- 
head maintaining its acceleration in the hitting area. 


eONTINUEO 
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RUNYAN ccmlinued 




CORRECT IRON SHOT finds club- 
Ucad (irmly striking ball slightly 
btflow center ih-fi). The club is 
angled so that (he wrists are a 
little ahead of the ball at impact, 
the angle of the club face serving 
to impart loft to the ball. If iron 
shi>ts hjck control and power, 
ball should be addressed about 
an inch closer to the right foot. 


INCORRECT IRON SHOT OCCUTS 

when an effort is made to sweep 
the ball carefully off the grass, 
with the club face hitting direct- 
ly under ball irighi). This is a 
common mistake of older golfers. 
Lacking confidence and hampered 
by stiff swings, they try to nice- 
Ntlly the ball toward the green. 
But nice Nellys don't get birdies. 



A : he strives for greater distance, the older golfer must pay 
attention to other elements of the swing besides the 
pivot. He may feel that such things as grip, stance, position 
of the ball at address and cocking of the wrists come natu- 
rally after years of play. They don't. Some elements must 
be changed because of new limits on the swing imposed by 
increasing age, others corrected because of habitual errors, 
f'ortunately. he generally has develoF>cd concentration and 
palieticc to improve these things once he thinks about them. 


OLD-FOLKS LUNGE IS a common result when golfers 
slop concentrating on details. It is caused by a stiff 
address, short pivot, a rapid backswing and a jerky 
stab at the ball Ueft). Instead of using his pivot and 
a smooth swing to get power, the golfer relies on the 
forward motion of his body. Thus power is imparted 
to the grip end of the club instead of the clubhcad. 


ACHIEVING LOFT on tec shois is a common problem, partly due 
to lunging and partly to lack of \siist flesibility as the club moves 
in the hitting zone. The remedy is to tee the ball farther forward 
(below), thus insuring that thcclub strikes the ball on the upswing. 
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TO RETAIN BALANCE through a lunging swing, the older 
golfer tends to place his feet too far apart (Figure A). This re- 
stricts his pivot even more and causes tension in the inner thigh 
muscles. The heels of the medium-size golfer should be only 
about 15 inches apart when driving (Figure H), somewhat 
less for the shorter player, more for the quite tall player. The 
toes should point outward in a duckfooted manner to enable 
the body to pivot more easily. If the player is overweight — 
a difficulty not unknown among senior golfers— he should 
turn his right foot out even more (Figure C) to permit this 
full pivot The heavy golfer also should use longer, whippi- 
er clubs, since the arc of his swing will necessarily be flatter. 


PROPER GRIP for golfers of any age, but es- 
pecially vital to older golfers, is the one that 
allows the easiest cocking and uncocking of 
the wrists. The overlapping grip I teach (left) 
has the V formed by the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand point towaid the right shoul- 
der, and the V formed by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand point toward the 
right eye. A slight amount of tension should 
be felt in the forearms at the address posi- 
tion. Older golfers often turn the right hand too 
far under the club (center drawing) as they 
try to recapture power. This critical error 
leads to smothered hooks. So check your Vs. 


CONTINUED 

4 ] 


RUNYAN cofilimed 


TO aUlCKEN HAND ACTION 



Two-HANDEO SWINGING of 3 hcadicss club (yOUF pFO Can 
supply one) will develop hand and wFist speed. StaFt in the nor- 
mal address position. Raise the shaft to slightly above the hori- 
zontal as if taking a short backswing. Bring it down slowly, the 


arms extended. Turn the wrists over at the bottom of the swing 
and raise the shaft as in a follow-through. Finally, swing the shaft 
from left to right, wrists turning over in reverse fashion. Gradu- 
ally increase the speed, but remember; 25 swings a day is enough. 


G olf is fun, and exercising sometimes isn't. But a few 
very quick exercises and one special practice routine 
can help the over-50 golfer recapture much, if not all, of 
the power he once had in his swing. The practice routine 
involves hitting the ball white the heels are together. It 
is a kind of disciplinary measure that I highly recommend. 
It was often used by Bobby Jones, a golfer of no great 
muscular strength who seemingly relied on the fluidity of 
his swing to get distance with his woods and long irons. 
Begin by taking short swings with the nine-iron, while the 
heels are about two inches apart, and continue through all 
the irons. Then go to the four-wood, with the heels slightly 
farther apart, and finish by taking a full swing with the 
driver. The golfer is forced to keep his head and shoulders 
steady as he swings, for he will lose his balance if he doesn't. 
He must also take a slow backswing to keep from falling 
over— a possible cure for lunging, since a slow backswing 
means a slow downswing. After practicing with the artifi- 
cially narrow stance, the golfer’s regular stance will proba- 
bly feel extremely firm and he will hit with more confidence. 

To develop a long, smooth pivot, the older golfer should 
exercise all the swinging muscles. This can be done by 
degrees. Start by slowly swinging a broom a few times as 
if it were a club. After several days, work up to a rake and 
finally a long-handled shovel. About six swings are ample 
at one time. The fingers, wrists and forearms soon feel tired, 
the upper arms and shoulders less so. A stretching action 
is felt in the muscles of the stomach, chest and shoulders. 
But because the whole body is hardly fatigued, doctors 
have assured me, the exercise causes no strain on the heart. 


PLACING HEELS TOGETHER and hitting a variety of practice 
shots with both irons and woods from such an artificially narrow 
stance will force a slow backswing and lessen head movement. 
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ONE'HANOEo EXERCISE with any club will increase quickness 
in wrists and forearm muscles. Hold the club in front of the 
body — fingers taking conventional regular grip — and whip it 
back and forth as if beating a rug. For the right arm, the club 


is held with the palm at right angles to the ground; then the 
wrist is flipped to the right, to the left and back again until 
the muscles are slightly tired, or about 12 times. For the left arm, 
first flip the wrist to the right, then to the left and back again. 



The value of exercises like these cannot be overemphasized. 
Finally, there is the matter of clubs. The older golfer will 
achieve greater club speed, hence more distance, if he uses 
lighter clubs. They can be swung with more assurance than 
heavy ones. I also recommend clubs with slightly flexible 
shafts, rather than stiff ones, though shafts that are overly 
whippy should be avoided because they are too hard to 
control. I do not advise extra-long clubs for the older golfer 
of average dimensions, control again being a problem. 
Because of the senior golfer's difficulty in getting loft, 
he would do well to forget about using the one-iron and 
two-iron, or the two-wood off the fairway. 

In general, both to improve his game and to hit the ball 
a greater distance, the older golfer should play as often 
as possible (being careful not to play too long each time 
out), get as much exercise as he can in small doses and, 
most important of all, forget about being an older golfer 
once he is on the course. Nature presents her demands as 
we grow older, but we should, through application and 
practice, try to withstand the encroachments of age. If the 
older player will work just a little, his golf game will not 
only be more enjoyable, it may actually be better than 
it ever was before. sno 
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baseball/ Robert H. Boyle 


Off year for the Chicago Orgs 



Organized to beat the band, the 
Cubs rarely beat anyone except 
their five-man coaching staff 

por Philip K. Wrigley. chairman of 
' the board of the Wrigley chewing 
gum company and owner of the Chicago 
Cubs, it has been a miserable summer. He 
had to work without air conditioning in 
his new ofTicc in the Wrigley Building for 
six weeks (the help couldn't get the new 
unit operating). He split his fingernails 
trying to open a closet (the door knobs 
were late in arriving). Then Newsweek 
mistakenly reported, error of errors, 
that he had made the gum sticks smaller 
so the pack could be kept to a nickel. 
And. finally, the press has been all over 
him because of the Cubs. Unlike other 
magnates, who would .seek to end their 
troubles by lopping oiT heads or filing 
law suits, Wrigley has taken it all as 
a matter of course. He is accustomed 
to criticism. 

Ordinarily, the Cubs would be a dead 
issue, at least at this lime of year. Chron- 
ic losers, they arc now crawling around 
eighth place, with virtually no chance of 
climbing any higher. But the Cubs arc 
very much alive, as an issue anyway, be- 
cause of their unique coaching system 
(SI, April 10. 1961). A year and a half 
ago Wrigley got tired of changing man- 
agers (“You hire a manager until he goes 
crazy, or you fire him for public opin- 
ion") and installed a system of rotating 
coaches, ostensibly designed to get the 
most out of the Cubs and the farm teams 
as welt. As a semipermanent second- 
division club the Cubs would have noth- 
ing to lose. The experiment, Wrigley 
said, would last at least three years. 

Now that the midway point has passed, 
and the Cubs show no signs of climbing 


DOWNCAST COACH Charlie Metro of the 
Cubs says, "The truest test ofa man is pressure.'* 


higher in ihc Nulional League, one would 
imagine thai W'rigley might be ready to 
give up. Far from it. Naturally, he is dis- 
appointed by the club's showing ("The 
team wa.s cleaning up in the Cactus 
League, then the season opened and no 
pitching at all"), but he is highly pleased 
with the coaching system and has no 
plans to abandon it. "I think that what 
we started out to do has been extremely 
successful," he says, "and that is to dc- 
.vclop young ballplayers. We have Cal 
Koonce, the pitcher, and we have Ken 
Hubbs (at second) and Lou Brock (in 
center field). They've jumped several 
classifications, and they're outstanding 
ballplayers. You can't trade for a ball- 
player. You can't buy them. All you can 
do is raise them. And if you look at the 
system, you'll have to admit that it's 
working. What we have to do now is 
win more ball games. As far as the fans 
arc concerned, nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess." Should it be suggested that the 
Cubs would win niore if they had a man- 
ager. Wrigicy retorts with what he con- 
siders the perfect answer; "Look at the 
Mets! They've got the best manager in 
the world!" 

Although Chicago sportswriters have 
been quick to condemn the coaching 
system as another manifestation of 
Wrigley's eccentricity, it actually is an 
attempt to inject into baseball some of 
the principles of business management. 
To Wrigicy, for instance, it is ridiculous 
to call the Cubs a ball club when, in his 
words, they arc really "a corporation or- 
ganized for prolit." Whereas other teams 
use a statistician to compute averages on 
individual players, the Cubs use an IBM 
machine which digests and summarizes 
all sorts of data, t'.g., ground balls, fly 
bails, right- or left-handed pitcher, 
weather conditions, etc., on the entire 
squad. Instead of being disorganized, 
as some critics have charged, the Cubs 
are organized to the nth degree. They 
arc organization men in the truest sense 
of the term; indeed, it would be more 
accurate to cal! them the Orgs instead of 
the Cubs. 

The Org coaching system has under- 
gone a number of changes since its in- 
ception. (All these changes arc cata- 
logued, in appropriate organization- 
man fashion, in a booklet privately 
printed for Cub brass. Dulics tinci Func~ 
tiotts of the Mumigvimiit Team, now in 


its l2lh edition.) At present there arc 
five coaches on the Cubs proper, each of 
whom, in theory anyway, takes a turn in 
running the team as head coach. Unlike 
last y ear, these fiv e — except for the pitch- 
ing coach- have not been rotated from 
Chicago. Instead, the Cubs have live 
other coaches, each signed to a major 
league contract as a status symbol, vvho 
tour the minor league clubs (called "as- 
sociated teams" in organization jargon) 
tutoring specillc players tlie underdevel- 
oped Cubs want to bring up fast. Every 
coach, with the Cubs or the farm sys- 
tem. is primarily a teacher. Wrigicy fears 
that if the (cam had a regular manager 
the youngsters would not be brought 
along as quickly. A manager, Wrigicy 
says, may be impatient with a youngster 
because of the pressure to win. A rotat- 
ing head coach, vvho knows the job is 
temporary, is not under this pressure. 
"If you've got .security." Wrigley say.s, 
"you can take a much less selfish point 
of view." 

El Tappe, who tutors the catchers, 
served as head coach the first thrccwceks 
of the season, but when the Cubs fal- 
tered. Wrigley. John Holland, one of the 
team's vice-presidents ( there is no gener- 
al manager), and other brass decided 
Tappe should step aside for the nonce. 
But even if the Cubs had been going well, 
Tappe mighf have left anyway. That is 
the way the organization works; it is the 
system more than the individual. 

Lou Klein, ex-Cardinal inliclder, re- 
placed Tappe and lasted five weeks. 
Again there was no stigma attached to 
his removal. "The coaches don't lose 
their status at all." says Holland. 
"They're not losing the chance to come 
back as head coach. We've certainly 
learned from two wars that when men 
become baiile-weary you can pull them 
back for a rest and send them up again 
refreshed. You just don't want to let a 
fellow go run the club until he ruins his 
health.” Klein now handles the lirst-base 
coaching box. When Tappe. who is on 
the active list as a catcher, singled in a 
recent game, Klein warned, "Don'l take 
too big a lead." Tappe quipped. "If I 
hadn't listened to you before, I'd still be 
running the team.” 

Charlie .Metro, onetime Philadelphia 
A's outfielder, has been head coach since 
Klein's return to the ranks. A longtime 
minor league manager, Metro caught the 


eye of the Cubs with the young players 
he helped develop for the Orioles and the 
Tigers, c.g; Chuck Estrada. Ron Han- 
sen. Steve Boros. Jake Wood. By his own 
definition. .Metro is a "bitter loser.” 
W'hen he look charge of the team, he 
forbade the players to shave in the club- 
house after a game. But the other coaches 
got together for a vote and overruled 
him. The defeat rankles, but Metro has 
gone along with the decision; he is, as 
befits an organization man. a firm be- 
liever in positive thinking. Two books, 
Magic of Believing T.V T: The Power 
IViihin You. both by Claude Bristol, 
have left a lasting impression on him. 
"They are positive books," he says. "Ev- 
erything is positive thoughts. A positive 
thought makes a positive action. Visu- 
alize winning, and you win." 

The ready knife 

.Although all the coaches openly pro- 
fess admiration for the systcni ("I 
wouldn't he here otherwise." "It's won- 
derful." "When one gets praised, vve all 
gel praised, and we're going to get 
praised," etc.) there have been reports 
of dissension. The situation is perfect for 
bench jockeys. "Got your knife ready?" 
is a frequent taunt, and so is, "Who's in 
charge today?" If any of the Cubs arc 
unhappy with the system, none show it 
outwardly . Last year, the team got rid of 
veteran Don Zimmer, who didn't care 
for it, and the ranking veteran on the 
team now, Ernie Banks, thinks the sys- 
tem is just perfect. Of course. Banks is an 
organization man through and through. 
Every year he picks the Cubs to win the 
pennant. He is serious. "I still think we 
have a chance to finish in the first divi- 
sion," he said recently, handing a report- 
er a pack of Wrigley's Spearmint gum. 

Zimmer, now with the Reds, concedes 
that the coaching system is of value to 
youngsters, but he frankly doubts that 
the Cubs have effective leadership on the 
field. "In my own heart," he says, "1 
can't feel that the couches arc pulling for 
each other. I didn’t like the setup, 1 
wanted to get away and I did get away. 

1 said the way I felt about it. You got 
coaches over there I know that feel that 
way. A ball club needs a manager." 

All such criticism leaves Wrigley un- 
moved. "1 began this coaching system by 
saying that he who explains is lost." he 
says. "And I’m right.'' end 
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3 OUT OF EVERY 4 TOP 
AMATEURS PLAY TITLEIST 

At the 1961 National Amateur Cham- 
pionship 152 of the field of 200 players 
used Titleist- Only 18 used the second 
most popular ball ... In fact, for the 
past three years, more than 70%of the 
Amateurs have played Titleist in this 
tournament ... Top competitors play 
Titleist when it means the most. You 
should, too. 



ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 


HORSE SHOW/ Alice Higgins 


Good horses, bad habits 


The animals were fine but the 
riders were gaudy at the annual 
Lexington Junior League show 

^Thc Junior League horse show of Lex- 

I ington, Ky. is traditionally a happy 
compound of acute professional knowl- 
edge and easy sociability. The Bluegrass 
country, for all its overblown publicity, 
can still be enchanting, even in the lan- 
guid heat of its midsununcr. 

But this year something awful was 
added: fashion innovations that could 
scare a horse. 

As a rrratter of fact, some of the coun- 
try's top champions were absent, though 
presumably not from fright. There were 
still plenty of good horses present, and 
as usual there was much interest in the 
youngsters. Some close competition was 
expected between Blue Lakes Farm's Re- 
gal Gold and the Dodge Stables' out- 
standing young lilly. Local Talent, in the 
junior fine harness stake. Local Talent 
had won the 3-year-old stake last year. 
This spring Regal Gold defeated Local 
Talent at Devon, making an excellent 
show, w hile Local Talent appeared bored. 
Bui at Lexington. Local Talent was all 
attention and Regal Gold was in a near- 
uncontrollable mood, so surly that Driv- 
er Barney Reardon had to ask to be ex- 
cused from the competition, giving Lo- 
cal Talent an easy blue ribbon. 

Jolie Richardson's Coe Star, a dainty 
filly, defeated a nice field to win the 
Junior thrcc-gaited stake under the guid- 
ance of her trainer. Garland Bradshaw. 
This was another case of a junior re- 
peating her 3-year-old triumph. The 
thrce-gaiicd grand championship was 
won, to no one's surprise, by the reign- 
ing world champion, Belle of the Dell, 
thus retiring the challenge trophy for 
Dodge Stables. The line harness grand 
championship was captured by Dane- 
shall Stable's Vanity's Gift, last year's 
winner of the junior title, now showing 
in the open division. 

The 3-year-old five-gaited event at- 


tracted nine hopefuls of good quality 
who had, unfortunately, to make their 
shows during an unsettling driving rain. 
This stake, too. was won by the Dodge 
Stables with a chestnut gelding named 
Spark Around, a homebred by Spar- 
kling Waters. 

The last event, and always the one to 
stir the keenest general interest, was 
the five-gaited grand championship. For 
the last two years it has been won by R.C. 
Tway's brilliant and lively mare. Plain- 
view's Julia. Julia's new trainer, Kenny 
Walker, broke his leg recently when a 
junior horse fell on him, so his Uncle 
Dudley rode in his place. Last year Julia 
was hard pressed for the title by Jolie 
Richardson's Captain Denmark. This 
year the handsome Captain Denmark 
was in splendid form, moving with ele- 
gance and grace for Trainer Garland 
Bradshaw, but Julia lacked her accus- 
tomed verve, and the stallion became 
the new grand champion. There was 
some feeling that the judgment was per- 
functory, because no final workout was 
called between Julia and Captain Den- 
mark. a courtesy often but not necessar- 
ily extended to a defending champion. 
Otherwise there was little criticism of 
thejudging. 

The same can't be said for the clothing 
on display. Some of the habits in the 
saddles made Lexington's historic trot- 
ting track look like the center ring of the 
circus. The bright-jacket fad at horse 
shows is nothing new, of course, but at 
Lexington last week there were garments 
of gaudy brocade that a chair wouldn't 
be caught covered in. There were also 
feminine riding jackets of orchid tones 
resembling a bad bathroom tile, a browm 
formal with matching brown top hat and 
even a riding coat completely covered 
with gold seguins that would have looked 
absolutely fetching on a Las Vegas show- 
girl. The horses, thankfully, still came 
in traditional colors. None of the ladies 
has as yet summoned up enough nerve 
to rinse her mount in lavender, to match 
her new jacket. end 
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Sunbeam Alpine is one sports car wives say to 


Tell the missus you want a sports car 
and here's what she’ll think: 1) you've 
flipped, 2) she'll need three permanents a 
week, 3) the kids will have to walk. 4) all 
packages, except, perhaps, for tooth- 
brushes, will have to be delivered. 

Then show her the Sunbeam Alpine. 

She's likely to agree that roll-up win- 
dows make the Sunbeam Alpine a pleas- 
ure to drive at any time of year. And its 


snug-fitting soft top or optional hard top 
will keep weather outside, where it be- 
longs. The rear seat will accommodate 
children and/or parcels and there are 
lockable, extra-wide opening doors and 
leg room for a lady to sit like a lady on the 
foam-cushioned leather-like vinyl seats. 
Quite a car? Yes, indeed. 

For all its comfort. Sunbeam Alpine lifts 
off to 60 in 13 seconds, corners like a cat, 


blisters a quarter mile in 19 seconds, 
makes racing headlines in event after 
event. At Le Mans, it took efficiency first 
place by averaging 91 mph on 18 miles per 
gallon for 2194 miles in 24 hours. 

Budget-wise wives like Alpine's low 
price: $2595, p.o.e.* Get your wife to say 
yes with your Rootes dealer as a witness. 

SUNBEAM ALPINE 


‘C«sl P.O.E. Slightly more In west. State t local taies. delivery charge, if any. hard top, wire wheels, while walls optional, extra. Going abroad^ Ask your Rootes dealer about our Overseas delivery plan. 
A BETTER BUY BECAUSE IT'S BETTER BUILT BY ROOTES MAKERS OF H I L L M A N / S U N B E A M / S I N G E R / H U M B E R 


SUMMER CAMPS 

coalwim/from page 31 


ihc quick-buck operator is the current trend toward blend- 
ing real training and instruction, whether in nature study or 
social responsibility, with valid summer fun — a task beyond 
the capacities of hard-bitten camp operators who are in it 
to make as much money as they can. 

And the trend is in some respects leading right back to 
the spirit in which Frederick William Gunn founded the 
first summer camp. Combined with the new freedom is a 


renewed emphasis on learning; not a mere continuation of 
school, but learning things that cannot be taught in a class- 
room. At present some 800 U.S. school districts include 
camping in their curriculum. Authorities on camping are 
looking forward to the time when all school districts will 
have camps, and when two weeks in the woods, with recrea- 
tion and instruction intermingled, will be commonly 
accepted by a child as two minutes at the blackboard. 


PRIVATE SUMMER CAMPS 


There arc about 2.000 private summer camps in the U.S.. American Camping Assix-iation in Martinsville, Iiid. and 

ranging from the traditional camp with a general program the Association of Private Camps in New York City can 

to camps with interests as esoteric as learning the trampo- provide further information, although there are many lirsl- 

line or reducing overweight girls. The variety iscnormous. rate cainp.s that do not belong to any asstx;ialion. The 

The facilities, interests, programs aiuf the range in si/c box on page 50 gives a list of vguestions to help evaluate 

and locution are all bewildering. the camp of your choice. Personal recommendations, bro- 

Listed below are 15 camps w'ith diverse programs which chures and talks with camp directors are all helpful, but 

will give the Sf'ORTS Illustratfo parent and child an idea nothing is quite so useful as visiting and observing the 

of the variety of choices available. These are only a small camp you are considering for next year. The time to make 

fraction of the excellent private camps in existence. The the visit is now, while the camp program is in full swing. 


AJ.I. VMEKICAN XILLACE. 
Mammoth Lakes, Calif. For 100 
boys and girls from 7 to 16. Four 
weeks S4(H). eight weeks 5750. 
Kids live at Mammoth Moun- 
ain Inn. The camp is operated 
by Basketball Star Jerry West of 
he Los Angeles Lakers, Line- 
backer Les Richter of the Rams 
and Pitcher Don Drysdale of the 
Divdgers. The program is keyed 
to physical Illness and includes 
baseball, basketball, horseman- 
ship, snow and water skiing, 
biking, touch football, ice skat- 
ing and riflery. Mountain lakes 
and streams also offer line trout 
fishing. 

CJIVSE TENNIS CENTER. 
Wesllown, Pa. Two four-week 
sessions for 150 boys and girls 
10 to 16, at S485 for four weeks. 
The center is ItKaled on the 600- 
acre Westtown .School campus. 
Facilities at the .school include 
20 tennis courts, a tennis stadi- 
um. a lake and an indoor pool. 
Campers have four hours of in- 
struction and supervised prac- 
tice daily. Top-ranking profes- 
sionals and amateurs such as Vic 
Seixas, Pauline Bet/ Addie and 
Don Budge arc visiting guest 
•cniiis instructors. Chase Tennis 
Center also offers swimming and 
diving instruction, canoeing and 
fishing on the lake, and soccer, 
volleyball and basketball. 


nODGERTOWN CAMP FOR 
BOYS. Vero Beach. Fla. An all- 
sports program for 200 boys 9 to 
16, Eight-week season 5600. 
Camp is IcKated on site of Los 
Angeles Dodgers' spring-train- 
ing grounds. Campers use all 
major league facilities including 
three ball fields, six batting cages 
and the stadium, plus two out- 
door basketball courts, two ten- 
nis courts and swimming pool. 
Mornings arc devoted to inter- 
squad games where boys com- 
pete in their own age groups and 
also take batting practice, pitch- 
ing and fielding instruction. The 
camp program includes fishing 
in the Indian River, ocean swim- 
ming. horseshoes, golf, touch 
football, track and riflery. 

C \ M p UL DLEY. Westport, 
N.Y. A YMCA camp main- 
tained and operated by private 
funds for .100 boys lOVi to 16 . 
Four weeks 5240, eight weeks 
5450. Dudley has 400aercsalong 
Lake ChampJain and an addi- 
tional 200 acres of untouched 
forest. Facilities include a new 
gymnasium, boathouse with .10 
rowboats and 34 canoes, four 
baseball diantonds, 10 tennis 
courts, rifle range, soccer field, 
a two-hole practice golf course, 
two outdoor basketball courts, 
archery range and three swim- 
ming areas, Dudley has a tradi- 


tional camp program stressing 
ail waterfront activities as well 
as many land sports, including 
lacrosse. Physical fitness is an 
important part of camp life. 
Boys spend three to four hours 
weekly at the camp gym. The fit- 
ness program consists of sit-ups, 
pull-ups. shuttle run, standing 
broad Jump, 50-yard dasli. 600- 
yard run. softball throw and 
push-ups. 

GRAY CABLES THEXTRE 
WORKSHOP. Ossining, N.Y. 
Coed for 75 nonprofessional 
children from 12 to 18. Eight- 
week season 5800. The 29-acre 
theater camp includes dancing 
and dramatic w riting shops and 
studios, an indoor and outdoor 
theater. Professional instruction 
and seminars in all phases of the- 
ater: drama, dance, music, band, 
stagecraft, shop, lighting, cos- 
tuming and playwriting. This 
year the workshop will produce 
Dark of the Moon. Brif-ailoon and 
an original revue. Broadway 
producers attend showcase per- 
formances. A touring company 
of 35 will make two road trips. 
For evening recreation there is 
swimming, fencing, tennis, team 
sports and dances. 

PERRY-M ANSFIEI.D C \M P. 

Steamboat Springs. Colo. A rid- 
ing camp for 130 girls 8 to 17. 


Eight-week season 5635. four 
weeks 5385. Located on western 
slope of Rixkies, Perry-Mans- 
field has (wo large riding rings, 
a jumping ring and 50 horses. 
Five riding instructors teach 
both western and eastern riding, 
including schooling of horses, 
jumping and preparation for 
hunting. Advanced riders take 
two- and three-day pack trips to 
the rugged canyon country near 
Sawtooth Range. Camp also of- 
fers instruction in swimming, 
tennis and drama and dance 
classes. 

PRAIRIE TREK EXPEDI- 
TJON, Thorcau, N. Mex. A 
wilderness trip with fieldwork 
in natural history for 24 boys 
1 2 to 17. Eight weeks 5650. Pur- 
pose of expedition is to explore 
wilderness regions— investigate 
physical features, fauna, flora 
and cultures, collect and prepare 
specimens. Boys stay two weeks 
at Cottonwood Gulch, the 440- 
acre base camp in the wild Zuni 
Mountains. Six weeks arc spent 
on trips exploring the moun- 
tains. canyons and desert coun- 
try in the wilderness regions of 
Utah. Arizona and Colorado. 
Campers travel caravan style in 
specially equipped trucks, estab- 
lishing camps and practicing fun- 
damentals of wilderness camp- 
ing. There is u .similar expedition 



Versatile new pin-up model works on batteries, eliminates 
shock hazards around water . . . costs only *29**“' 



If you like to be entertained while you 
do the dishes or the laundry, or even 
while showering, this now Motorola pin- 
up radio is for you. It’s eordless . . . 
o|)erates on batteries so you can even 
play it around water without the usual 
worry of shoik hazard that’s exi)ei'ted 
willi a radio that plugs in. 

But that’s only a part of the beauty 
of this new lightweight radio. Motorola 
designers slimmed it down to less than 


4 inches so that you can set it on a shelf 
... or hang it like a i)icture. Its Anticjue 
White and Beige or Pink and White color 
combitiations add new cliarm to any 
decor. And it totes around easy as a 
portable . . . plays wliere a "j)Iug-in" radio 
can’t be used. 

.$29.9r>* never bought so much versa- 
tility in a radio before. Stoj) in at your 
Motorola dealer's and let him show you 
why. soon. 


MOT'OftOLA —new Iradir ill Ihc livriy art of rU-rlroiiirs 



SUMMER CAMPS iOHimuf.! 


(Tiirnuoise Trail) for 24 girls 12 
lo 16 in the same areas. Fee is 
5650- 

giVRTI'R (IR<LE V BAR 
RAVCH (AMP OF ORME 
S( IIOOL, Maver. For 

175 boys and girls from 9 to 
1 7. Eight-week season, including 
1 1 -day motorized camping trip 
through the Soinlnvcst, $725. 
Six-week season S6(X), (Laundry, 
pack trip and craft supplies $50 
cx(ra.) Hoys live in cabins and 
adobe bunkhouscs, girls in the 
school's dormitories. Camp is 
on a 40,(XX)-acrc working cat- 
tle ranch, has MO horses, tlirce 
tennis courts and a JS-foot-by- 
90-root pool. Activities include 
riding and horsemanship, ranch- 
ing. conservation, a daily ranch 
chore period, optional pack trip, 
swimming, rificry. Indian lore, 
archery, tennis. 

.ST. CROtx voYAGEi Rs. Au- 
burn, Me Maximum of 25 boys, 
from 13 to 17. Seven-week sea- 
son S6(X). No extras. Camp is 
run by Linwood L. (Zeke) Dwcl- 
ley. who is a veteran Class-A 
.Maine guide and also a high 
school physical education direc- 
tor. There is wilderness canoe- 
ing in canvas canoes on Maine's 
Allagash River, with side trips 
up feeder streams and to remote 
lakes and ponds. The canoe trip 
is preceded by four days of in- 
struction and training at Che- 
suncook Lake base camp. Boys 
live “in canvas by day, under 
canvas by night"; canoe; Hsh for 
brook trout, landlocked salmon 
and togue; hike: swim; do daily 
chores and wilderness cooking. 


They also learn compass and 
map reading, tree identification, 
conservation theory and prac- 
tice in the use of the ax. 

SHAKER VILLAGE WORK 
GROLP. Pittsfield, Mass. A 
work project for 85 boys from 
1 4 to 1 7 and for 85 girls from 1 3 
to 16. Eight-week season, with a 
sliding scale of $50 to $725. The 
camp is on a 1.000-acrc tract; 
the campers live and work in 
original Shaker dwellings and 
workshops in an 18th-century 
Shaker village. There they arc 
engaged in restoring the original 
village, repairing and rebuilding 
the historic buildings and reviv- 
ing some of the Early American 
industries and crafts such as 
weaving, herb raising and wood- 
craft. The "villagers” raise live- 
stock. do farming and forestry 
work, landscaping and beekeep- 
ing. Athletic facilities include a 
private lake for swimming and 
boating, tennis courts, baseball, 
basketball and volleyball fields. 

-SIM.MKR CAMP AFLOAT. 
Grand Hahama Island. For 100 
boys and girls from 10 to 18. 
Six-week season $985 (includes 
$100 fare allowance to and from 
island; uniforms about $20 ex- 
tra). Campsite is the luxurious 
2.000-acrc Grand Bahama Ho- 
tel resort with air-conditioned 
rooms, sw immmg pool ( 1 85 feet 
by 90 feet), seven tennis courts 
and an t8-hole golf course. The 
camp utilizes the resort's fleet of 
40 bt>ats; speedboats, sailboats, 
cruisers and a catamaran. Sum- 
mer Camp Afloat specializes in 
scuba- and skin-diving, naviga- 


tion, seamanship, water skiing 
and salt-water fishing, The var- 
ied land sports include archery, 
trap shooting .ind bowling. The 
camp charters schooners and 
kctclies for day cruises and for 
special thrcc-day cruiscs. 

TREETOPS. Lake Placid. N.Y. 
Treetops has a senior camp for 
80 boys and girls 10 through 13 
and a separate camp for 60 
younger children 7 to 10. Eight- 
week season $750. Facilities in- 
clude a large farm with 22 horses 
and ponies, cows, pigs, chickens, 
geese, ducks and goats, camp 
gardens, two riding rings, two 
baseball diamonds and Round 
Lake on which the camp fronts. 
Thesiirroundingwoodsare laced 
with fine riding, walking and 
nature trails. Treetops has a tra- 
ditional camp program that in- 
cludes swimming, sailing, base- 
ball. arts and crafts, riding, fish- 
ing, canoeing, music, science and 
carpentry. Children do barn 
chores, feed and water the ani- 
mals and work in camp gardens. 
They climb mountains, hike and 
make several overnight horse- 
back and cunoc trips. 

TRIPP LAKE. (AMP. Poland, 
Me. For 225 girls from 9 to 16. 
Eight-week season $950 (horse- 
back riding optional at $5 an 
hour). A traditional camp pro- 
gram of land and water sports 
that includes pioneer camping, 
fieldhockey and canoeing. Tripp 
Lake has 10 tennis courts, four 
softball diamonds, two basket- 
ball courts, two hockey fields 
and a junior athletic field. On 
frequent day trips and longer 


trips girls lish ofl' the Maine 
coast, paddle through the inland 
lake country and rough it in the 
White Mountains- 

VIKISG. Orleans. Mass. A salt- 
water sailing camp on Cape Cod 
for 100 boys from 8 to 1 5. Eight- 
week season $625 (laundry and 
incidentalsabout $20 extra). Ex- 
perienced counselors instruct 
boys in sailing, seamanship and 
racing tactics. Riflcry, model- 
boat building, tennis, swimming 
and cantveing are also part of 
the program. 1'hc camp has a 
fleet of 18 sailing craft (sUxips, 
catboats and sailfish), also 12 
rowboats, five canoes, three out- 
boards and a high-powered 24- 
foot launch. Boys take over- 
night trips under sail. Viking 
competes in weekly races with 
neighboring camps. 

wiNG.s ISA. Windham Cen- 
ter, Conn, l.imitcd to 25 boys 
and girls 13 to 18. Season of 
eight weeks includes 50 hours of 
FAA ground training $7.50 (ac- 
tual flight instruction of 12 hours 
$250 extra). Base of operations 
is Windham Airport. All in- 
structors arc FAA-ccrtificd per- 
sonnel. Curriculum takes camp- 
er from complete ground school 
training program to soloing (for 
those over 16). Programs pre- 
pare students for Private Pilot 
Written Examination and Flight 
Test. Piper Cherokee and Colt 
dual-control planes are used. 
Campers use recreation and liv- 
ing facilities of Camp Windham, 
where there is swimming, fish- 
ing. water skiing and accordion 
and giiiiur instruction. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


J.Ii ADFiH.SHJP. h the camp director a mature and tmder- 
sianding person'.’ Has he had at least 10 years of camping 
experience in the field'.’ Does he have a philosophical con- 
cept of the nature and goals of his camp'? Are the counsel- 
ors experienced, trained in their area.s of instruction and at 
least 19 years old? Is the ratio of children to counselors 
no more than 7 to I 

CA.MP PROtiRAM. Is it varied, well-balanced and flexi- 
ble enough to fit the camper's needs'? Are there adequate 
opportunities for (he camper lo learn new skills and de- 
velop old ones'? Is the equipment up-to-date’.' Is the camp a 
highly competitive one wiih the Reds and the Blues vying 
for honors? Or is it one where a noncompetitive child can 


find fun, -ind. satisfaction? .And which does vourchiki need? 
LINING CONDITIONS. Arc the meals well planned? 
Are sleeping facilities well spaced, comfortable and well 
ventilated? Six children per cabin with one or two coun- 
selors IS an average bunk complement. 

HK.NI.IH .AND .SANnA'IION. Arc the sanitary facili- 
ties (water, preparation of food, .sew age, garbage disposal) 
adequate'.’ Is a registered nurse in attendance and is a 
doctor readily available? 

S.NFE'IN . Is there a counsck>r in charge of waterfront ac- 
tivitics at all times? Are there salisfaciory measures to 
prevent fires? Is the campsite safe, with no unprotected 
cliffs, dangerous waters or other physical hiizards'.' end 
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Got a lot to carry? Get a box 






Cut a hole in the roof to let the sun in. 



Moke on aisle so you con walk to the bock. 



Windows? At least 23. Doors? 5 should do. 




Paint it up and what have you got? 


The whole idea behind the Volkswagen Station Wagon. 


RUSSIAN’S STORY 




mnage 19 

is Margarita. She is a painter and she loves tennis. I found a 
real friend in her and it became easier for me to organize 
my practice while continuing to study. When I was a youth 
I liked drawing; yet with the years that small spark had 
never become a flame. But. today, if only you could see our 
wails! Sometimes we have exhibits for our friends. In one 
room are pictures painted by my wife; in the other, which 
is smaller, are mine. All our experiences, ail our wishes are 
written down in a special book. In general, like the majority 



of our people, we love our ballet, we like your Van Cliburn. 
we love all living and interesting things. Bui most of all. I 
love sport. I love it for its creative power. I love it for its 
independence. I love it for its clcanline-s.s. 

Now, a few words about my record— 27 feet .1 inches, 

This result didn't lake me by surprise. I was jumping on 
June to in Erevan. Armenia, my home town. The competi- 
tion was organized for the prize named after Aikaz Safarian, 
the former Armenian record holder in the broad jump. 

It was snowing in the mountains, cold, with a strong 
wind blowing. But I was in luck. On the day of the meet, 
everything changed: the heat was really Californian. 

The jumps were to take place at 6:45 in the morning. I 
began to warm up at 5:40 on the practice field, where there 
were very few people. 1 like to warm up in solitude. In that 
way one concentrates belter. 1 came out on the field ready 
for competition; angry, but collected. I was scheduled to 
be the second jumper. 

My first jump seemed easy, and 1 did 26 feet IVa inches. 
Immediately 1 understood I must do it now, 1 can. 1 took an 
extra step on the approach and dashed forward, lifting my 
knees very high, I landed w ith a sidewise fall to the right and 
J thought 1 had failed. 

When 1 got out of the pit and looked, the referee was 
measuring the jump. I came to him and waited. And he. 
suddenly, without lifting his head. said, very low, as if he 
were afraid to talk, in a voice ihet .seemed loud only to me, 
“tight thirty-one." And I, also very calmly, a bit astounded 
(Is that all, is it true, has it really happened, is it that sim- 
ple?) threw up my hands, 

It is easy to guess how the crowd greeted me, especially 
if you take into account the fact that 1 am an Armenian 
and that I had broken the world record there, in Armenia. 1 
was carried from (he stadium on the shoulders of the people. 

My records grew from 19 feet 8V4 inches when I began in 
1952 to 27 feet 3 inches this year. Bearing these results in 
mind, I came to believe in the unlimited possibilities of hu- 
man progress. If man can conquer the cosmos, surely he can 
broad jump 28 feet. 

I wanted very much to win at Stanford, as did all the ath- 
letes who came to the stadium. Once before, in preparing 
for a meet, 1 had looked bad. To excuse myself. I told my 
coach that my leg was hurling. "Yes." he said. "1 can un- 
derstand this. But not one of those present here would 
understand it. We can't explain it to them. Once you are 
on the track, you must compete." 

It was four days before the competition at Stanford that 
I strained a muscle in the thigh of my takeoff leg. Three 
shots of novocain before the jumps allowed me to get to 
the starling place, but 1 was loo upset and the pain still 
hampered me. 

The result is known. Ralph Boston won once more. Dur- 
ing the final parade. Boston and I walked together. The set- 
ting favored confessions. We agreed that our people should 
always walk together, hand in hand. 

Then Ralph thought fora minute and said: “You'lljump 
28 feet." 

1 was as frank as he when I answered him with the same 
compliment. end 


CONGRATULATING RALPH BOSTON, who defeated him in broad 
jump at Palo Aito, T«r-Ovancsyan shows his good nature in adversity. 
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A zoom lens adds a touch of real 
‘'thcaiei ' lo yotir liooic movies. It 
lets you move in on — or Ijack away 
from — your subject, smoothly, con- 
tinuously. without even moving your 
I'ect! One luoniem you’re shootini^ 
the scene above with fields and fences 
framing yiuir subject. I hen, without 
a moment's hesitation, you zoom 
in for a closc-up of horse and rider 


— and liack to your original action. 

'I he new Kodak Zoom 8 RcHcn, 
Motlel 2, makes zuoinintt as easy as 
seeini', as simple as pressim; a Inillon; 
for die lens zooms Ijy motor power, 
and you \'iew throuijh the lens/ii )o« 
:^on?n. You see exactly what you're 
goinn to see on the screen. 

You can focus the fast / 1.6 lens 
from 4 feet to infinity, for incredibly 


sharp zoom movies. Or you can en- 
joy fixed-locus operation. .-\n electric 
e\e sets the e.\|30sure for you auto- 
matic. illy — as you shoot! With its 
manual zoom control, you can frame 
•'uiy scene for fine compij.siiion. .\nd 
you get a full minute of action uith- 
out rewinding. 

See the new Model 2 at your 
dealer's soon. Le.ss than S215. 






Press this button 
in and you’re tak- 
ing movies. Slide U 
down and youzootn 
in for closc-iijis. 
Slide it up and 
you’re zooming to 
wide-angle! One 
button does it all! 


Set manual con- 
trol to frame sub- 
ject the way you 
want it bf/(ite you 
start shooting. Or, 
zoom in or out 
at any speed you 
clu)<>sr...su)p at any 
framing you want. 


Extra-sharp focus- 
ing— from 4 feet to 
infinity — at any 
zoom distance. Or, 
set it and forget it 
— for fixed-focus 
operation. 


Price subject to change uithout notice. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Ro c h e st e r 4 , N. Y. 

eNJOY WALT OlSNEY’S-WONOEReOL WORLD Of COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 






‘MR. BOXING, HIMSELF 

For once the cliche is JnsiifieJ. He is Hal Fleischer, and for more than 50 years he has 
chronicled, with love, hope and 40 million wordSy the glory and decline of the prize ring 

BY GILBERT ROGIN 


T he office of Nal Fleischer, the founder, president, pub- 
lisher und editor of Tin- a monthly maga/ine 

devoted unb/usliingly to boving and blushingly to 
professional wrestling, is located on the second story of 
Madison Square Garden in New >ork. Fleischer's oflice 
iias two exposures. The north sviridows overlook the Gar- 
den's outer lobby; through the cast windows Fleischer can 
read the Garden's marquee. These are melancholy sights 
for a man who. at 74. Is lirmly and sentimentally rooted 
all five feet two of him — in the humus of the past. No 
longer is the lobby thronged with the wise and humming 
fight crowd; the marquee usually displays the names of 
second-raters. ■’Hoxing." says Nat Fleischer with feeling. 
*‘is at its lowest ebb." 

To reach Fleischer's office a visitor must pass, as in a de- 
compression chamber, through The King Museum (which 
includes the Boxing Hall of Fame), a clutter of incunabula, 
memorabilia, gtmcrackery and junk in glass cabinets recall- 
ing. more or less, the heyday of boxing and Nal Fleischer. 
There arc hundreds of old boxing gloves like great beef 
tongues; gilded replicas of lighters' fists, cast by an indul- 
gent dentist, including "The .Astonishing Large Fist of Floy d 
Patterson, which is bigger than Jack Johnson's. Jack Shar- 
key 's or Jack Oempscy's"; a pipe belonging to John C. 
Hccnan. The Benicia Boy ; "The Personal Bible of Stanley 
Kelchel"; Bob Fit/simmons' top hat; "A f our-l.eaf Glover 
Found by Nat Fleischer inTimaru. New Zealand": the head 
of a leopard shot by Johannes van der Walt, a South Afri- 
can wrestler; James J. C orbett's silk handkerchief; "Indian 
Relics F'ound by Nat Fleischer in ^'ucatan in 1913"; and 
368 watches, among them timepieces that belonged to 


Oliver Cromwell and Ann Livingston, the sweetheart of 
John L. Sullivan. 

Not open to the general public is Hw Ring's morgue; 
62 tiling cabinets containing innumerable clippings and 
40,(X)0 photographs. "Joe Louis has an entire cabinet." 
Fleischer says, "and there is a whole drawer only on me." 
Among the photographs is one showing Fleischer at a 
soccer match in .Argentina. Nat is depicted pushing a button 
to raise the U.S. and Argentine flags. "There were 102.000 
people there." Fleischer recalls, "and when the U.S. flag 
went up there was a wild cheer. Our ambassador sent for 
me later. 'Nat,' he said, ‘I've been down here for 10 months 
and I've had a heck of a time. You did more when you 
pressed that button than I've done in 10 months.' " In the 
office safe are 10.000 cigarette cards portray ing boxers and 
other athletes, and tickets to every fight promoted by Tex 
Rickard and Mike Jacobs. Not on display are 2(X) pieces 
of antique jewelry Nat has coliccicd over the years, in- 
cluding a brooch that belonged to King William IV. a 
King James 11 ring and a necklace and crucifix worn by 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

Fleischer, who has a conspicuous nose and a compelling, 
resonant, nonstop delivery , often is called Mr. Boxing, or 
in the cant of masters of ceremony. "Mr. Boxing, him- 
self," an introduction uniting man and legend. There arc 
no contenders, worthy or unworthy, for his crown. Besides 
pulling out the highly regarded Rmi; which for most of 
its 40 years ran the only authoritative rankings of fighters 
— Fleischer has, since 1942. published Sal Flcisclter'.s Rinu 
Recortl Book and Bmin/' F.neydopedkt. This Is an annual 
compendium (1962 edition: 904 pages) of the records of 


.s.s 


MR. BOXING 


all active boxers, champions and former champions, and 
selected oldtimers. as well as a mishmash of facts, figures 
and such recherche items as Father and Sons in Boxing, 
Giant Boxers. F'ighters Who Have Appeared in Broadway 
Shows, and Odds in Heavyweight Championship Fights. 
Fleischer publishes only 3.000 copies a year and, at S8.75 
a copy, loses money. “Bui they are collector's items," he 
says. ■■I've spent S30 to buy back my 1942 book." 

All told. Fleischer has published 57 books of history, 
biography and instruction on boxing and wrestling, includ- 
ing Reckless Liuty. the life story of Adah Isaacs Menken 
and her husband, John C. Heenan; Black Dynamite, a five- 
volume history of the Negro in boxing: and Commando 
StnU. Three of his instructional books have sold more than 
1 00.000 copies each. A nonstop author, too — when Corbett 
died in 1933 Nat wrote a 30-chaptcr biography in 36 hours 
with a confessedly nonliterary style, Fleischer has a dozen 
impubli.shed manuscript.s in the safe. Among Jhctn arc a 
sixth volume of Black Dynamite. Famous British Fif'lilers / 
Hare k/imm. Crimes and Politics in Pugilism And a 268,K00- 
word "bibliography" of boxing. "Famous stories of past 
masters." says Fleischer. ‘Take Hugo, take Dickens, take 
Conan Doyle. But no publisher will take it. It's too long." 
Counting his articles for The Ring And serials and pieces he 
dashes off in an hour or so for foreign publications, it has 
been estimated that Fleischer has written 40 million words 
in his lifetime. 

M ainly in the interests of boxing. Fleischer has made 
37 trips to Europe and has gone around the world six 
times, furiously writing all the while.”! keep a regular 
log." he says, “including the name of the pilot and the name 
of the plane. You never know when it is going to come in 
handy." He has had 20 passports. Discounting entertainers, 
Fleischer is probably the most widely known U.S. private 
citizen abroad. He has received La Medailled'Honncurd'Or 
de I'Education Physique et dcs Sports, the Costantiniano 
Ordinc Militare di San Giorgio di Antiochia. the Com- 
niandatorc della Stella al Merito Sportivo. the Order of 
the White Elephant. Third Class, from King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej of Thailand — all on display in The Ring Mu- 
seum — and he is enshrined in the helms Hall of Fame in 
Los Angeles. "I can be in any foreign country and I have 
no trouble." he says. "No matter where I go -1 don't care 
where it is- -someone knows me and puts ai my disposal a 
car and sometimes a chauffeur." 

The Ring is an international publication with a circula- 
tion of 157.000 in the U.S. and 93,000 abroad; a British 
edition is printed in London. On his journeys Fleischer 
relentlessly ferrets out obscure newsstands to see how The 
Ring is selling and, invariably, increases .sales, "Jn an old 
store under a railroad crossing in Japan I picked up the 
February 1962 issue," he said the other day. "In the Na- 
than Road in Hong Kong I picked up the April and May 
issues. 'Ah. you Nat Fleischer,' the proprietor said to me. 
‘You here year ago.* Constantinople — Istanbul, that is — 


Rome. Karachi. I always find a copy of The Ring. Where- 
cver I go I get a little kick out of it." 

Fleischer has refereed and judged more than 1,000 fights. 
Because of his age he no longer referees, but he is in great 
demand as a neutral judge, particularly in South America 
and the Orient. Last May he judged the Pone Kingpetch- 
Kyo Noguchi flyweight championship in Tokyo, and this 
September he will Judge the Eder Jofre-Joe Model bantam- 
weight championship in Sao Paulo. Brazil, His career as an 
official has not been without incident. In 1939 he refereed a 
bout between Joey Archibald, the featherweight champion, 
and Simon Chavez in Caracas, Venezuela. The night before 
the light. Fleischer was sitting in his room in his pajamas 
when two men entered. "They told me." Nat says, "that 
they had a load of dough on Chavez, took out a load of 
dough, which they flung on the bed. and flourished a gun. 
’You know what you're going to do.' they told me. 'Put 
that gun away.' 1 said. I am going to call police headquar- 
ters the moment you leave the room.' and 1 swept the mon- 
ey onto the floor." Hearing this Dick Rover declaration, 
the men left. The bout went on under heavy police guard. 
Alas. Chavez won. "Without explaining what had hap- 
pened." Fleischer recalls. "I asked Archibald to go all out 
for a knockout, but the high altitude sapped his strength. 
After the fight I told him why I had done this, and expressed 
my regrets. ‘Gee, Nat.' Joey told me. ‘1 just thought you 
wanted me to put the U.S. on top of the heap,' " 

Fleischer has also been instrumental in discovering, either 
in person or ‘by extolling the deeds of these fellows in 7'he 
Ring." close to two dozen fighters. The most successful was 
.Max Schmeling, with whom Nat held a contract as a 10' , 
American manager. According to Fleischer. Max wouldn't 
have fought in the U.S. unless he felt he was in reliable 
hands. Fleischer never honored the contract, which would 
have earned him S200.000. "I simply held it as a souvenir." 
he says. “U was just a ruse to get him over here. I never had 
a desire to manage." Other fighters Fleischer discovered 
didn't fare as well as Schmeling. There was Ted Sandwina, 
for instance, another German heavyweight. "That fellow." 
says Fleischer, "was a flop." 

Carrying on what he calls "the romance of the ring." 
Fleischer has given out 198 championship belts since 1922. 
"They stand me close to S500 apiece." he says, "and they 
go to champions of all classes, including foreigners. With 
reference to the bells, this is one occurrence worthy of note. 
In 1948 I brought to England a championship belt for Rinty 
Monaghan, the flyweight champion. 1 was told that 1 would 
have to pay a duly of 22 pounds. I protested. 1 told them 
that the British government should be honored to have this 
handsome trophy of international recognition. 1 thereupon 
left the belt with cus!om.sand said I would take the mailer 
up with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The next day 1 
received a letter by messenger from The House ofCommons. 
It said that the matter of the belt would be taken up tomor- 
row and that the House would be honored to have my wife 
and I present for the debate. We had a lovely lunch in the 
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Houfic. sat in the front row and listened to the discussion. 
A member got up and said. ‘Will it please the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what his intentions arc relative to the belt?' 
.Somebody else got up and said. ‘I understand the American 
Nat Fleischer is in the audience. If he will return to the hotel 
a check will be there in the sum of 22 pounds.' Since then 
there has been no trouble. A trophy given to a British sub- 
ject comes in free of duty," 

Fleischer and his managing editor, his son-in-law Nat 
Loubet. have, between them, the largest library on boxing 
and wrestling in the world — some 2,000 volumes. Fleischer 
also ow ns the most complete set of the Police CortV/e extant 
and has tried, unsuccessfully, to sell it to the New York 
Public Library. "1 told the public library, you're making a 
grave mistake, it's Americana. Call it filth if you want to. 
but it's the real story of America. They wouldn't agree with 
me." This is a radical statement for Fleischer, who is pas- 
sionately high-minded. On the contents page of The Riof' 
there is this stirring paragraph: "The Riitf,' is a maga/inc 
which a man may take home with him. He may leave it on 
his library table safe in the knowledge that it does not con- 
tain one line of matter either in the text or the advertise- 
ments which would be olTcnsivc. The publisher of The Rin,i; 
guards this reputation of his magazine jealously. It is enter- 
taining and it is clean." As Nat says. "In the early days of 
The Rhif!, other sports magazines contained a lot of filthy 
ads lonely hearts and that stuff, I am utterly opposed to 
such advertising. I think it an outrage. The Rin^ is a maga- 
zine catering to young boys!" 

W hen Fleischer was refereeing the Harry Jeffra-Spider 
Armstrong featherweight title bout in Baltimore on 
July 29. 1940. it was 102® at ringside. Nat recalls: 
" After the 1 1th round I took my tie off. After the 12th I un- 
buttoned my shirt. After the I .tth I pulled off my shirt. After 
the 14th I took off my undershirt. After the 15th I held up 
the hand of Jeffra and slumped against the ropes, hardly 
able to budge. A lady came up to me and said. ‘So you're 
the Nat Fleischer who preaches morals in The Rina'. You 
should be ashamed of yourself, taking off your underwear 
in public!' " 

Nat is reluctant, but only momentarily, to discuss what 
he considers his major contribution to boxing. "After I 
published my autobiography. 50 Years at Riiiff-sic/e, I got a 
lot of letters saying the book was interesting but I bragged 
too much. But I take great pride in what I have done. What 
1 deem the major work I've accomplished over the years is 
the influence I've had in obtaining world recognition for 
boxing by organizing organizations to control the sport in 
various parts of the world. Before that it was haphazard, at 
best." Fleischer helped set up the Cuban commission, the 
South American federation, the Japanese commission, the 
Oriental federation ( "As a result," he says, "there have been 
five world championship bouts in Tokyo, three in Thai- 
land"), the West Indies Union, the old European federa- 
tion. iheTexas commission and the Philippines commission. 


About the only memorable date in the history of boxing 
that Fleischer is ignorant of is the date of his birth. He was 
born in 1887 on New York’s Lower Fast Side, but the date 
has been lost. When he was about 2 1 he selected November 5 
for his birthday; he wanted to vote in an important election. 

Nathaniel Stanley Fleischer became interested in boxing 
because his father smoked Sweet Caporals and Murads, 
which came with cigarette cards depicting boxers. He saw 
his first fight in 1899 — Terry McGovern vs. Pedlar Palmer 
for the bantamweight championship in Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
A fortnight later he took up boxing and became, in time, 
captain of the boxing team as well as president of the Oregon 
Athletic Club in New York City, which was sponsored by 
the Brace Memorial School for Newsboys. Nat also played 
first base and catcher on the Oregon AC baseball team, did 
trick bicycle riding, broad-jumped 19 feet 10 inches and ran 
the 1(H) in 10.2 at New York's City College, from which he 
graduated with a B.S. in botany and chemistry in 1908. 
With his longtime friend Dan Daniel, at present a sports 
columnist for the York H-'orhl-Teleurani and The Sun, 
he organized CCNY's first basketball team. "Mr. I^aniel 
and 1 both set intercollegiate basketball on its feet." Flei- 
scher says. "We had an outstanding team. We beat MIT and 
Army." Fleischer's boxing career -he weighed 122 pounds 
—came to an end with w'hat he calls "a bing on the chin." 
One Joe Gordon, who outweighed Nat by 10 pounds and 
was. in addition, a ringer, or a professional fighting under an 
assumed name, knocked him out. Nat awoke with two of 
New York's most celebrated ladies, sponsors of the Boys' 
Club where he fought, ministering to him, Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman rubbing his forehead and Mrs. Jay Gould patting 
his hand. 

Another "bing" concluded his career in chemistry. Flei- 
scher had become interested in journalism as editor of a 
monthly at P.S. 15. While at CCNY lie was campus cor- 
respondent for two dailies and worked on the sports desk of 
the New York Pres.'.. After graduating he passed a teaching 
examination and, while working on the Press nights, taught 
sixth-grade girls botany at P.S. 7. But he didn't like teaching, 
and he abandoned it for a graduate course in commercial 
chemistry at New York University. "It took only a few 
months, " he says, "when, sleepy following a hectic, long 
night at the Press, I mixed the wrong solutions in a special 
morning test, blew up part of the laboratory, and Professor 
Hill, my instructor, suggested it would be best for me to re- 
sign, This 1 did." 

He nc.xt took a summer course in forestry at Yale, but 
that career was nipped in the bud. He still retains a great in- 
terest in horticulture, however. "Whatever 1 plant comes up 
pretty well." Nat says. Once, in Bangkok, he ate some exotic 
oranges and placed the seeds, which he had first dried in the 
sun. in his wallet. Back home, he planted them in pots in his 
room, later transplanting the trees to his yard. The orange 
trees arc now two and a half feet high. Once in Sorrento 
"that's in Italy," advises Nat he obtained roots from 
black and white fig trees. He took these to his home in Long 
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Reacli. l-ong Island, and when he moved last year to At- 
lantic Beach they were seven feet high and loaded with figs. 

"In 1942. shortly alter we had entered the war. rationing 
had begun and there was a scarcity of vegetables and fruits, 
since a good portion of our produce was taken by the gov- 
ernment.” Fleischer has written, in a good example of his 
later, almost Biblical, style. "I owned two lots on one side 
of my home, then in Long Beach, and one on the opposite 
side, each 100 by lOO feet. I decided to experiment on an 
agricultural basis. At the time the use of fuel oil was not as 
prevalent as now. Most of the homes at the beach used coal. 
1 asked my neighbors to deposit their ashes in my empty 
lots instead of with the Sanitation Department and after I 
thought I had a sufficient quantity. I halted the dumping and 
ordered 10 truckloads of good topsoil and 10 bags of gov- 
ernment fertilizer such as was generally used by produce 
farmers. I requested federal permission for their purchase 
(since fertilizer could be used only by farmers) and. this 
granted. I had the topsoil and fertilizer spread and I had the 
first victory garden on Long Island. 

"So successful was I. that I hired a gardener to work stead- 
ily for me as a general house worker, a Georgia Negro. 
Louis Dixon, and together wc planted vegetables, sweet 
potatoes, squash, watermelon, beans, etc., and soon wc had 
an abundance. So hardy was my victory farm, that the New 
York Herald Trihiine sent a photographer to lake pictures 
for a special Sunday page, and after that was published. I 
induced the city of Long Beach to open all vacant lots belong- 
ing to the city to people with adjoining property and soon 
Long Beach was a city of victory gardens. Most of what was 
produced on my property was turned over to the Long 
Beach Hospital. 

"I had been showing fight pictures and lecturing to the 
armed forces in Nova Scotia, and from there 1 brought 
down to New York Nova Scotia corn kernels and planted 
them. With my rich soil, produced by the mixture of ashes 
(a splendid fertilizer and holder of water), topsoil and good 
fertilizer. I produced corn stalks 14 feet high, with as many 
as 12 corn ears. I was told it was as fine Nova Scotia corn as 
ever was produced in our part of the country. Farmers from 
several parts of Long Island came to see what I had done, 
and were interested to know of the mixture that produced 
such line products. It was a worthy and successful experiment, 
hut unfortunately I spent so much time bending and lug- 
ging heavy loads that I suffered a double hernia. However, 

I didn’t give up my farm until three years later, when 1 
turned the vacant lots into grass fields to beautify my home. 

"At the time I started this experiment, I planted some pits 
and 1 raised four beautiful peach trees. Sevenyears later, they 
began to bear fruit and last year the peaches were as large as 
McIntosh apples and very sweet and we had an abundance.” 

After his whirl at forestry at Yale, Fleischer decided that 


Rooted in the pa\l. Fleischer wiftfiillv coiiteniplales 
nieinorahilia and gimcrackery in King Miiieiimand Hull of Fume. 
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he would be a full-time journalist. Under Frank A. Munsey, 
who bought and merged newspapers with abandon. Flei- 
scher was. for 13 years, sports editor of the.S»//. the morning 
HvroUi, the Telegram ami Lveiiiiif’ Mail and the Ewning 
Telegram. In 1927 Seripps-Howard bought the Telegram 
and Fleischer was canned. He thereupon devoted ail of his 
lime and considerable energies to The Ring, which he had 
founded in 1922. 

The Ring is thriving. ■’Despite boxing being at its present 
low level,*’ Fleischer says, "the public likes to read about 
individual lighters past and present.*' When the issue price 
was recently increased froni 35c to 50c there was a cir- 
culation gtiin for the first issue and an increase of a couple 
of thousand for each subsequent issue. As a rule, one- 
cighih of 7*/jt’ Ring's pages are devoted to professional 
wrestling, which distresses Fleischer, who used to be an 
advocate of the game. ’’Years back," he says, "there was 
true wrestling. They knew the game from \ to Z, they 
were masters of the art. I myself wrote the wrestling sec- 
tion then. But I quit after the retirement of the eldest 
Zbyszko and Londos. I quit because to me wrestling was 
an art which I loved. This is a burlesque! Once in Italy 1 
saw Primo Camera wrestle his own manager, who was 
disguised as an Arab. Primo tossed him in seven minutes, 
and the house, which was packed, cheered its head olf. 
We have at least 20,000 fervent readers of wrestling. They 
are organized into fan clubs. We have over 70 wrestling 
stringers. You can’t convince them that anything is wrong. 
The wrestlers come into my ofTicc and laugh. But if we 
were to eliminate wrestling we'd lose 20,000 readers.” 

After its formative years The Ring has been, generally, 
l \ a profitable publication, w ith the exception of the war 
years, when Fleischer waspermitted to publish only 54,- 
000 copies. He presented the Army with 1 3,000 free copies a 
month and ran off a special 250-copy edition of the record 
book for camp libraries. This patriotic largesse paid off with 
a circulation gain of 30,000 in less than a year after V-J day, 
the bulk of the new subscribers being ex-servicemen. One 
of the experiences that most moves Nat involved "one lovely 
letter ! got during the war from the Mesopotamia district 
— around there — from a fellow who noticed a copy of The 
Ring in a hut where the boys slopped for a little liquor — 
grog he culled it. He wanted to know whether he could be- 
come a subscriber. Don't pay. 1 wrote back, you're on as 
long as the war is on. Three years later, in 1944. I got a let- 
ter from his mother. ’Dear Vlr. Fleischer,' it read. ’1 would 
be grateful if you would stop sending the book to my son 
who, unaware to you. has been killed in action. I am for- 
warding a photograph of my son and several of his mates 
in Fgyptian territory reading your magazine.’ I ran the pic- 
ture in The Ring with the caption: ‘Reading The Ring be- 
fore being killed in action.’ *’ 

Fleischer gets a lot of mail beginning, "My son wants to 
bccomca professional lighter,'' as well as letters from young- 
sters inquiring whether they should lake up boxing as a ca- 


reer. "1 tell the mothers that if the boy likes boxing as an ex- 
ercise, by all means don't discourage him. otherwise he may 
become a street fighter. I tell the lads that they should lake 
up a Job instead, that that will be their future, that the 
chances of becoming wealthy through boxing are practical- 
ly nil and not to turn professional unless they have real 
ability.” 

Fleischer feels that boxing is "at its lowest ebb" because 
of a lack of talent, the failure of young kids to come out for 
the sport, television and the loss of the small clubs— the in- 
cubators, "The American way of living under the present 
government.'' he says, "gives a good living wage in any field 
without the element of danger. Before, the boys were hun- 
gry: they had insufficient work at low pay." Only in Asia 
does Nat find boxing on the rise. "In Bangkok, Tokyo, Sin- 
gapore, there are hungry kids,” he says. "There are nine 
gyms now in the heart of Tokyo. Ten years ago there were 
only two. It seems to me that, though boxing is at its lowest 
ebb, it will make a comeback, but only in those countries 
that do not have to depend on television to promote box- 
ing. In the U.S. it is virtually at a standstill. We've made a 
little progress with some small clubs opening up, but the 
talent isn't there. Though you hear the steady call for the 
death knell of boxing I don't think you caa kill it. The 
public inlerc-st, as shown by TV. will keep the sport alive, 
no matter how small or how few. But it will never come 
back like before. 

"I've always stuck to the oldtimers because 1 saw them,” 
Fleischer says. "They are fellows who were far superior to 
the boys today. In recent years their equals were Willie Pep, 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers, Jimmy McLarnin and fel- 
lows like Rocky Marciano on his heavy hitting, not as a 
boxer. These fellows arc more like the oldtimers in that 
they possessed combinations." In Fleischer's alltimc rank- 
ings, which list 10 men in each of the eight weight divisions, 
it is rare to find a man who boxed into the '40s; there arc 
but 1 1. and only one is rated higher than fifth — Jack Demp- 
sey, who had three bouts in 1940 after an eight-year layoff. 

"Feinting today," continues Fleischer, "is absolutely a 
lost art. The last man to feint well was Benny Leonard. [He 
retired undefeated in 1925, making a brief comeback in 
1931-2.] I don't think the technique of boxing has advanced 
since 1940. Today they do not go in for the development 
of science but for the pcil-mcll mix, trying to batter a man 
down, score heavy hits at the expense of ring cleverness. I 
attribute this wholly to TV. The sponsors want an action 
fighter. The public hisses and boos boxers performing a 
clever piece of work. I remember the days when you saw a 
beautiful machine out in the field there and you loved it. 
Nobody hissed Tommy Loughran! Now the public has been 
educated to demand ring action of a gory spirit. Any of the 
clever boys of the past would stand the fighters of today on 
their ears. 

"And the trainers we have today, a lot of them are what 
I call shoemakers. They lack the knowledge of caring for 
their fellows. Still, thank the Lord, we have a handful as 
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good as Nve had in the past. With them training was a busi- 
ness. They had wonderful trainers then. Boxing is back- 
ward. very backward. I've been severely criticized, but 
American boxers, with the exception of the two lower 
divisions, are still superior. What's wrong with our boys? 
they ask me in the Orient. Your training may be all right, 
1 tell them, but your seconds don't know their business. 

"There were far better judges and referees then. too. with 
a few exceptions. Now we have many men of incompetence 
with political affiliations. A number of officials today are 
influenced by the howling crowd and applause; they try to 
follow the accuracy of the mob instead of their ow n. And 
they don't know how to score. They score for aggressiveness 
when they should only be scoring for eff'i’ctive aggressive- 
ness. And they arc too timid, too often afraid to act. Too 
often they don't even warn a lighter, or take a point away 
for an infraction. On January 12, 1942 I refereed a fight in 
Toledo between Billy Conn and Henry Cooper. Up to the 
fifth round there was very little action. In the sixth round 
the crowd began to hiss and boo and toss paper. 1 stopped 
the fight, jumped up to grab the mike and made this an- 
nouncement; 'You arc not seeing a fight. Unless there is 
more action I am requesting the police department to re- 
turn your money and I am declaring it no contest.' There 
was a hell of a battle after that, and Conn won. When the 
fight was over. Billy said to me. ‘Gee whiz. Nat. you've 
got a hell of a nerve! Mike Jacobs is going to match me 
for the championship. You want me to get knocked out?’ 
‘Don't you think you should earn your money, Billy?' I 
asked him. ‘And besides, now you're in trim.’ ” 

C onn and Ingemar Johansson are only two of the 
fighters whom Fleischer has brought to prominence 
through his ratings, Nat hotly defends The Ring's 
rankings against the National Boxing Association's, which 
have only been compiled for the last few years. "The 
Ring." he says, "is an international magazine catering to a 
great majority. We stood steadfast behind Archie Moore as 
long as other groups refused to accept the NBA edict vacat- 
ing his title. When New York acted and Great Britain and 
Europe followed suit, we said we could no longer stand by 
ourselves and we vacated his title, too. We're not a dis- 
criminatory body opposed to the NBA. but we feel we must 
stand by the majority w hen a controversial matter comes 
up. When the world at large changes, we change. 

"We disagree heartily w ith most of the NBA's rankings. 
They rate men in order to please commissions in foreign 
countries or here who don't belong in the first 10. Take 
Sid Prior, an Australian junior welterweight. The NBA 
ranks him ninth. He doesn't mean a thing. Hank Casey, 
the ninth-ranked middleweight — he's been inactive. The 
NBA's ratings are not legitimately based. I call them a 
geographical present. Of course, today you're lucky to be 
able to rank 10 men in a division. In the old days you had 
20 men deserving of the top 10.” 

Fleischer lives alone in Atlantic Beach, moving to Scars- 


dalc, N.Y.. w here his daughter, son-in-law and three grand- 
children live, when it gets cold. (Mis w ife. Gertrude Phillips, 
in her youth a Broadway actress, died in 1949.) He keeps 
to a precise schedule. "I take the 4:19 train home from the 
office.” Nat says. "When I gel home I change my clothes 
for silling clothes, fix dinner — 1 cook my own meals, except 
twice a week when I eal out and watch TV until 8. I like 
the 7 o'clock news and I'm fond of a good western. Then 
I read until 10. when I go to bed. unless there's a fight. 1 
keep to a steady routine. I don't smoke or drink. My drink- 
ing is confined to ginger ale and an occasional glass of 
sherry, 1 gel up at 5. at 5:30 I have breakfast, and I get the 
6:45 train in, arriving at the office between 7:20 and 7:30. 
I’m a person who doesn't need a lot of sleep. I require every 
night at least one barbiturate to put me to sleep. It gives me 
three hours of sleep. I need two more hours of sleep when 
I'm on the road. For lunch 1 have my secretary make me 
two cups of coffee. That's my normal routine day after day.” 

For the future, Fleischer sees the need of a national box- 
ing commissioner. "We need a firm control and jurisdiction 
in order to prevent what we now have — the failure of uni- 
form legislation. The commissioner will he a preventative 
against any commission discarding the actions of all other 
commissions. It is my contention that boxing commissions 
are loo soft, they bend backwards to obtain contests re- 
gardless of the ability of the individuals. The majority are 
much loo politically inclined to carry out their duties in a 
beneficial manner. We've seen this in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania. They've altered their stand on a number of occasions 
to accept fights voted against in an NBA poll. California, 
on the other hand, adheres strictly to the rules. They're the 
finest commission in any part of the world. 

"We also need better matchmaking. At the present time 
it is of a type. The same faces arc seen repeatedly on TV, 
with the result that the public loses a lot of interest. We 
need new faces but we've got to stop the importation of too 
many foreign fighters to the exclusion of American lads. 
We're alienating ihe affection of American lads, who are 
fed up with what I call the crumbs, while foreigners who 
can't do too well w here they come from get lucrative fights.” 

The future of Mr. Boxing, himself, is brighter. As he 
says, he comes from hardy stock. One of his grandfathers 
lived to be 102. a grandmother to be 101. He has a sister, 
Edith. 85; another sister. Rebecca. 82; a brother. Mark. 
80; a brother, Joseph, 79; and a kid brother. Dr. M. B. S. 
Fleischer. 72. Nat just keeps reliably licking away like one 
of his antique watches. "Boxing for me." says Fleischer, 
"wasn't wholly a means of obtaining a living. It was a lot 
of fun. a lot of satisfaction and a love for the sport. I made 
thousands of friends. Today I can go to any part of the 
world and there is somebody who is my friend. Look at this 
letter 1 got today from Sir Roy Wcicnsky, the Prime Min- 
ister of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. asking 
me to give him a ‘little line on Liston.' That's a pretty nice 
letter to gel from the prime minister of a country.” Nat 
Fleischer beamed. end 
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FOR CITY FATIGUE-A MOJAVE DESERT RANCH! in f.urt-rnc Vnllcy. C/ilif. nnrf wvtq rertdy to ride! The 350 miles 
This foursome left San francisco at g a.m. on Saturday. By limk only 2 hours, because Cessna's 210 speeds up to 190 m.p.h. 
10:30 a.m., they had corralled the Cessna vjio at the Double J Ranch (By uir, it would have been 476 road miles and 9 hours.) 



After riding: a swim ... a stc-nk cookout iind a songfifil in (he desert plenty of things to do. No rules, no schedules. (That’s also an impor- 
. . . and later, refreslimetiis in the lodge. With the friendly infcjrmality tant advantage of flying your own Cessntt: no schedules to dictate 
of a real working ranch, the Double J offered them hearty fimd and when you leave . . . where you go . . . and when you have to return.) 



Next morning: a hop in (he Cessna to nearby Big Bear for skiing. 
Then back to the ranch for Sunday dinner — and a short ride out to a 
movie set to watch the filming of Harley Mim’s tiullu'hup. At 4 p.m.: 


take-off! And after .1 pleasant flight, relaxed in the Cessna 210’8 big, 
luxurious cabin, they were Imck eiirly enough for a full evening at 
home before Monday. Another wonderful wec'kcnd via Cessrut! 



For won(derful weekend wandering . . . 


See what you can do 
with a new 

Anniversary Model Cessna! 


FOR AS LITTLE AS $750 DOWN— you can buy a new 
Ci'ssna. (Includes free flying lessons! i .Ask yotir dealer about 
hisspecijil new finance plans. You can learn fast too. Ce.s.sna'a 
Lanil-O-Matic landing gear . . . High-Slability Wing . . . and 
1'ara-L.ift flaps make flying almost as easy as driving, 

TAKE A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT in any of the 13 
new Anniversjiry Models from the Ces,sna 1.50 i$7.495i to 
the turbocharged twin-i*ngine Skykniglit ($69,500' ami the 
rolorcraft Skyhook ($79,H60i. (’es.sn;i 210: $2.3.975. Call your 
nearby Ces-sna dealer now. Or for further infonnalion. write: 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. Sl-5, Wichita. Kanstts. 

All wlh tid tnvp .fal. W.ch.fe. 


THIRTEEN 
PRIVATE AIRCRAFT... 





Xaliirally . . . 


. . . distiiigiiisliccl roNlaiiraiil$». lioloN anil bars Norvo C'anaila Dr> 4(iiiiiiiie U ator. TIiIn Ionic* 
iiiixor offers a iiiiif|iio roiiiliiiiaf ion of iiii|i«>rleil ingredients, bone-dry taste, glaeier-bliie 
hue. The experience is exhilarating! As a result. pereepti\e people ever>'\\here have 
made Canada I>r> Quinine Water their first elioiee for tonic* drinks . . . almost two-to-one! 

Canatin Itri/ QuininvWalt’r linH'HiH'rinl rit/hl ttnumtif ttf itinpttini r4rrhaiintittn.tln‘fin4‘Mt in4/r4>iti4‘niti. 




BASEBALLS WEEK 

by FRANK DEFORD 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Benny (Beal Tm. Biic'>) Bcnack is making 
no friends in I’itisImrKh. where he leads a 
band that sometimes entertains at Forbes 
Field- There is a feeling among the Pirates 
that, when Benny shows up. the Pirates play 
piwrly. ”Ees jecnx." said Koberto Cle- 
mente as Benny blew his trumpet, and the 
Pirates blew one to the Giants. 1 his .set the 
team on its way to a six-game losing streak 
that pul the gcographieal center of the pen- 
nant race right back in California. All over 
it was no week for music lovers. In C incin- 
naii. where it had been the custom for the 
organist to play between innings, inciting 
the fans to scream ••charge,” Umpire Jocko 
Conlan ordered a stop to the music. There 
is a rule against organ playing, he reported. 
What rule.’ “My rule," Conlan said. With- 
out the music, the Reds kept right on beat- 
ing the Pirates. Jim OTooie pitched a one- 
hitter and Leo Cardenas hit .400 for the 
week, as fast year's N[. champs won nine 
straight. Even with Tony Gonralc? batting 
.5<K), I'hiliKlvIphia won only three, hut they 
were enough to gi\e the Phillies more vic- 
tories than they managed all last season. 
Those other darlings of European television 
fans, the Chicago Cubs tpage 44). didn't ex- 
actly rocket into orbit, but they did move 
up a notch to cightli in their own familiar 
wasteland: the second division. Ernie Banks 
belted three homers and Andre Rodgers hit 
.556. St. Louis was J-4 for the week, and it 
would have been worse but for an electrical 
engineering teacher at the University of Mis- 
souri named Charlie James, w ho moonlights 
it in right licid with the Cardinals. He hit u 
ihrce-run homer to stop the Mels, 6-5. and 
keep the Cards from dropping a double- 
header. Houston didn't win any games at 
all and only scored six runs all week. But for 
personal misery, it is back to New 
where Bob G. Miller (there arc two Bob 
M illcrs on the Mels) threw his lirsi pitch as 
a Mel. and the Braves' Del Crandall slapt>ed 
it out of the park to give Miller his first loss 
in minimum time. Everyone was hitting for 
Milwuuki'c (6-1), with a wondrous team 
batting average of .30'J. Roy McMillan was 
at .4.‘'0. Hank Aaron at .4.U‘'. Joe Adci>ck 
scrambled by at -40{). but he may be ex- 
cused because he also hit 5 HRs fone grand 
slam. 10th inhiscarccr). Eddie Mathewsalso 
hit 3 HRs (career: J'Jl now) and even War- 
ren Spahn hit one (career; 31. tops for NL 
pitchers. And out West, where it all counts 


now. a crew of .San Francisco students, 
eguipped with s;indpaper. moved into Can- 
dlestick Park to smooth out splinters that 
fickle fans have been complaining about. 
This is all very accommodating, of course, 
but where there are no splinters this week 
there may be neither fans nor splinters next: 
in Los \nj!ck-s the Dodgers routed the Gi- 
ants. Frank Howard led the way. closing out 
a week of .5(K1. 4HRs and 13 R Bis. The pen- 
nant race's geographical center was practi- 
cally in Glendale by Saturday night. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Manny Jimenez, though no AU-.Star choice, 
remains the second best hitter in the league. 
The fact must cheer Hank Hauer, his Kan- 
sas City manager, but it disturbs Owner 
Charles O. Finley. He phoned Bauer the 
other day and had this to say of his Do- 
minican Republic star: "Jimene/ is smart, 
and he's going for singles and a better av- 
erage. 1 don't pay Jimcnc/ to hit singles. 
You gel him in your olFiee and get some- 
body to interpret and bang your fist on the 
desk." A saddened Manny heard and said: 
"I try, I try." Bauer had .still more prob- 
lems; his heretofore guaranteed ninth-place 
standing was being threatened by W;ish- 
ingioii. wliieh. at 6-2. had cimsecutivc win- 
ning weeks for the first time this year. It 
wasn't merely the Senators' suddenl) superb 
pitching, for lOdifTcreiii players hit 14 H Rs. 
and the teani made 20 hits in one game. 50 
runs for the week. Forty miles up Route One. 
in Baliimori'. things were more tense. The 
Orioles, league leaders in games lost by 
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THE ROOKIES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Jimener, KC .33! 
Tiesh, NY 50 
Jimenei. KC 118 
Rodgers, LA 36 
Allen. Minn 6 
Charles. KC 13 
Tillman Bos 13 
Jimenez, KC 55 
Charles. KC 13 


Kanehl. NY 301 
Brock Chi 63 
Hubbs. Chi 112 
Brock. Chi 20 
Hubbs. Chi 7 
Haller, Sf 10 


Hubbs. Chi 38 
Brock. Chi II 
Savage. Phil II 
Slenhouse Wash 10-4 Koonce, Chi 8-3 
Radalz Bos 2 10 Lamabe Pill 2 62 
Slenhouse. Wash 13? Jackson. NY J46 
Belinsky. LA 96 Bennett. Phil 80 

Slenhouse. Wash 8 Jackson. NY 6 


Oi'.rrr/ ilalitlii < ihrougk Sulurtluy. July Jt. 


LUCKY LEFTIES. Twins’ Dicl, .Sligman. Reds' 
Joe Niixhall. the latter just back from minors, 
won easily as icammaies hit lustily for them. 

errors (II). were warned by General Man- 
ager Lee MaePhail that if there wasn't more 
hustle in '62 there would be ligliler pay- 
checks in '63. The warning was sent shortly 
after two Orioles slid into third base (from 
different directions) at the same time. The 
money-hungry players pulled themselves Iti- 
gether and finished the week 5 3. Ck-nland 
stopped its nine-game losing streak, dropped 
to fifth, and the fans started talking about 
the Cleveland Browns. Deimii split six. Al 
Kalinc was back, but it was too late for the 
Tigers, though he stepped right in and won 
a game with a two-out ninth-inning single. 
Norm Cash hit three htimers to take over 
the AL lead, but last year's .361 hatting 
champion still isn't hitting singles. He has 
only 36 for the season— and 2y home runs. 
F’erhaps Cash is out to prove the old saw 
that singles hitters don't drive Cadillacs. 
Another old wives' tale got support in Ntw 
York. The story gtKs that journeymen are 
suddenly transformed into stars when they 
put on the Yankee pinstripe. The latest case 
in point, Dale Long, recently acijuired as a 
,241 hitter, batted ..M8 for the Yanks and 
hit two HRs. one that ended a 12-inning 
game. For plain courage, no one touched 
Minni-soia's Jim Kaal. He look a hard 
ground ball in the teeth, and lost three of 
them. Four days later he was back on the 
mound— he won and rapped out two hits. 
Los Angeles, still using pitchers like extras 
in a Hollywood Bible movie (22 appear- 
ances this week, 316 for the season), won 
three and lost four to drop further back. 
For Chicago, there was the ridiculous (Jim 
Landis: 0-34 before he finally tripled) and 
the sublime (Floyd Robinson: 6-6 in one 
game). With Hostim (I-7|, it wasn’t just a 
case of fading, but of disappearing. Pilcher 
Gene Conley and Ulilityman Pumpsie 
Green left the team bus in a New 3'ork traf- 
fic jam. and a twi-nighi doubichcader in 
Washington was played and lost before 
Green showed up. Conley turned up at 
home in Massachusetts three days later. Sox 
pitchers gave up 67 runs for the week— 13, 
1 1, 14 and nine in successive games. Lead- 
off man Billy Gardner made 12 hits, but his 
teammates got him home just once. They 
might as well have gone off with Conley 
and Green. eno 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING— WtAI HbRLY. smarlly ikipp«red by 
Bin Mosbachcr, sailed »cl| through a strong soulh- 
ssesi wind CO win The 24.milc Queen’? Cup race from 
Block Island (o New pun. R I. user four ocher top 
ir-merer bojis. L'ostrrncr fip/shed second, followed 
by Sffeniii. ihe Australian-chartered Vim and C'o- 
liimhUi. The race, a pan of the New York Yacht 
Club's cruise, has no direct bearing on ihe contest in 
choose the defender for ihe September America's 

I LA.MK. a 40-rool culler owned b> Jim Doane of 
Chicago, finished the JJ3-milc Chicago-Mackinac 
race four and a half hours behind the leaders, but 
defeated the I04-boa( fleet on corrected time. 

BOXINO .MIKC OL JOHN. Miami heavyweight 
with a record of 28 knockouts in SJ bouts, couldn't 
kayo Robert CIcroux, the Canadian heavyweight 
champion, but .slugged his way to a lU-ruund unani- 
mous decision in .Miami. 


FISHING— JOHN MARTIN MATTHEWS, veteran 
olfshore guide at Kurt Aransas, lexas. threw all 
kinds of ban overboard trying to catch a sirable 
sailfish nosing around his boat in fairly shallow 
water off St. Joseph Island. When all else failed. 
.Matthews threw himself overboard and wrestled 
the lish aboard, it was 7 feet S inches and perfectly 
healthy. 

GOLF — TED KROLL, who was the leading PC/A 
money winner in 14116 and hadn't won a tourna* 
ment since. Iinally found the range in the SjO.OIX) 
Canadian Open in Montreal. 1 led with Charlie Sif- 
Ibrd. rtvc-(»mc .Negro champion, going into the final 
round. Kroll went ahead by two strokes on the 
closing four holes to win at last. 


HARNESS RACING - A.C.'s VIKING (S3. 10;. gel- 
ling ready lor The Hambleionian, outclassed a held 
of live in the SI4,6(X) Gen. George W avhington iroi 
ai Brandywine Raceway. Driven by Sandeis (Ihe 
Preacher) Russell, the 3-ycar-old who has already 
won the hrsi leg of uolling's Triple Crown, i|uickly 
look the lead and stayed ihcre to beat Pro Hanu'cr 
by a length. Sale Mission Was third. 

HORSE RACING— SliVEN THIRTY (S2I) was the 
girl of the hour at Delaware Park as she won Ihe 
^141,875 Delaware Handicap, world's richest race 
for lillies and mares, (itepuge 2U.) George D. Wide- 
net's 4-> ear-old slipped along the rail to catch front- 
running Cicada in (he stretch, then burst past to win 
by a head. The favorites. Darby Dan Tarm's entry 
ol Uramaleu and Pnmonelia. finished in that order, 
about seven lengths back. Larry Adams urged the 
winner over Ihe mile and a quarter in the ncar- 
rccord time of 2:02 3 5. Rnnnic herraro. the almost 
unnoticed Philadelphia apprentice who has become 
■he wmningcsl jockey of the year, piled up a record 
number of 84 hrsts during Delaware's 34-day meet- 
ing, and now has 143 wins, nine more than Wilhe 
Shoemaker. 

AhhLCTIONATELY ($2.60), the dariinE of the 
form players, didn't cause her followers a flutter as 
she easily won ihc SJ00,440 Sororily Slakes ai 
Monmouth Park over eight other 2->ear-old fillies. 
The daughter of Swaps, ridden by Ismael Vaicn/uela. 
set a slakes record Ol I.IU for ihe six furlongs. 
Never headed front the start, Mrs. hlhel O. Jacobs' 
Ally pounded in live lengths ahead of P'ashion \er- 
dicl. .No Rcs.viing. the only horse lo have beaten 
Alleclionaiely in her 9 suns, was no challenger 

PROVE i I (S3.80) look Ihe $88,000 Sunsci Handi- 
cap at Hollywood Park in a photo finish over Windy 
Sands Ibr his fourth straight stakes wm. Rex C. 
Ellsworth's 5-year-old caught Windy Sands at the 
sireich turn, and Ihc two dueled to the linish of Ihe 
1 S.i «-mile race, Willie -Shoemaker lodc itic winner. 
A I ILLY bv Bold Ruler became the most expensive 
■mss ul ilie auction world as she biuuglii a world 
record price of $74,000 ai the Kccncland (Ky.) 
summer sale of yearlings. Spcndihrifi harm's Leslie 
Combs II and his son, Leslie B. Combs 1 1. collected 
■ he sum from hotel owner Gan ice Kincaid. Spend- 
thrift sold a total of 30 yearlings for $827,200, the 
highest amount ever grossed by one stable at the 
KcencUnd sale. Bidding on 273 yearlings, however, 
averaged only $12,993 a head, a drop of 8'.| from 


last y 


s prici 


ROWING— SEYMOUR CROMWELL, the U.S. scull- 
ing champion, won the Canadian title for the third 
lime. Competing in the Roy.vl Canadian Henley 
regalia in St. Caiharines, Oni., he defeated Roberi 
C, Lea, a teammate from ihc RiverMiJc Boat Club of 
Cambridge, Mass. St. Catharines Rowing Club 
pulled ahead of the West Side Rowing Club of 


UulTalo m the senior heavyweight final lo keep that 
honor at home as well as the overall team title, but 
Seallle's Lake W'ashingion Rowing Club annexed 
'he senior fours championship. 


SWIMMING THE AMERICAN TEAM staged a 
record-tumbling spree in the Japanese champion- 
ships at Osaka, capturing 21 of the 29 events. Al- 
though the eight U.S. men faced strong opposition 
from the Japanese, who are earnestly preparing for 
the 1464 Olympics, the five American women pri- 
marily spent iheir time thrashing e.vch other. Shar- 
on Kinneran. a hnlliani 16-year-old Californian, 
eclipsed another s|>ecdy Cilifornian. Donna dc Va- 
rona. splashing to a breathless 5:21.4 for the 4UU- 
meter individual medley to set a new world record 
by a remarkable 7.6. Later Miss Kmncran look 
12.6 seconds off her own pending American record 
for the 800-meter freestyle, lowering the mark lo 
10:01.1. Miss De Vjronu vvon the lOO-mcicr butler- 
lly and backstroke lor two more American wins. An- 
other world record was set by Japan's .Sainka Ta- 
naka. who broke her own 200-incier backsiroke 
mark with 2:3 1 .6. F-reesty ler Robyn Johnson of Ar- 
lington, Va. handily won the lUO meiers and 400 
meters. Barbara McAlister had no trouble in win- 
ning ihe platform- and J-meier-dismg crowns. The 
biggest upset of the meet was world tilhsi Clicl Jas- 
ircmski's loss to Yoshiaki Shikiishi m (he 200-mcicr 
breaststroke, although Jasircmvki came buck to wm 
in the 100. Roy -Saaii, the El Segundo. Calif- teen- 
ager. also lost. He was beaten in the 4CK)-mcier tree- 
style by J.ipan’.s most popular athlete. Tsuyoshi 
Vamanaka. thus giving 10.000 onlookers some- 
thing to shout about- Results were reversed, how- 
ever. in the l.SOO meters as Saan outdistanced Ya- 
manaka by 35 meters. Fred -Schmidt won the 100- 
meter bullcrtly m 54.6. 

-Mary STEW ART. I6-year-old Vancouver, B C- 
schoolgirl. was also selling world records, these in 
a Vancouver time trial. While turning in Ihc fancy 
lime of 1:07.3 m the IlO-yard bullcrily. she also 
bettered the lOO-meter mark on the way. 

SIMON i’AIERSON. a 20-ycar-oid English frog- 
man, lost no time in topping one of the newest rec- 
ords of all the underwater swim of the English 
Channel. A fortnight or so after American Fred 
Baldasarc gurgled from Calais to Dover m I 8 hours 
and one m/nute. Raierjon performed the same sog- 
gy feat. His mark: 13 hours. 50 minutes. 


TENNIS SWEDEN, playing on us home courts in 
Uaastad, upsci Italy m the Davis Cup European Zone 
finals. It was Sweden’s first European Zone win since 
1454. W’lih tall, blond Jar Erik Lundquisi leading 
the attack, the Swedes jolted Ihe erratic Italians, 4 I. 
In the opening singles. Lundquisi quickly dispatched 
Nicola Picirangeli. but peppy Ulf Schmidt lost lo 
Fausio Gardmi. Ihen Lundquisi and Schmidt 
teamed lo upset Piet rangeli and Orlando Sirola. who 
together have won 31 Davis Cup matches. 6-1, 3-6. 
6-8, 6-4. 4 7. and the Italians couldn't recover. 
MARGARET SMITH showed the power that 
makes her the world's best woman player, jsshecon- 

pHinshipsal Menon Cnckci Club in Hpverford. Dur- 
ing the final malcli. played against Wimbledon 
Champion Karen Hanl^e Susman, Ihc lurmidable 
Australian seldom wavered m her control of service 
and smashing ground strokes, as she won 6-4. 10-8. 
WILLIAM BOND, a USC student who is rated 
lOlh nationally, look the men's title at Mcrion with 
Surprisingly liillc strain The young La Jolla, Calif, 
player dropped his placements perfectly lo defeat 
Hun Holmbrrg of Brooklyn m a five-set final. He 
also upset unsellable Whitney Reed, lop-ranked 
U S. player, in the scmHinals, thus further dimmish- 
mg Reed's chances of rejoining the Oasis Cup team 
from which nt received an unrequested furlough 
two weeks .igo. 


MILEPOSTS -SIGNED JERRY TaRR. Oregon's 
champion hurdler, whocuinpelcd brilliantly against 
the Russian learn two weeks agn. with the Denver 
Broncos ut the American I ooih.ill League for a re- 
ported $10,000. 

DIED. BURT SHOTTON. 77, soft-spoken former 
manager of the Brooklyn Dodgers who brought 
llicin two pennants alter Branch Rickey hired him 
from relative obscurity m 1447 to replace Leo Du- 
rocher, in Lake Wales. Ha. 

DIED: SONNY NUNEZ, 22, who never earned 
more than SI an hour as a larm laborer and told 
his mother he was becoming a hover lo make "big 
money." sullered a falal knockout punch in hus Mrsl 
pro fight in Phoenix. 

DIED. MAX YOUNGER, 75, who m his .30 years as 
Temple University's gymnastic coach produced 13 
championship teams, in Lake Worth. I la. 

DIED: 1 HOMAS SYLVESIEH BLRRY. 80, har- 
ness racing driver who won many stake racev. includ- 
ing two Hambiclunians. in Lexington. Ky. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
38*43 — jiawings by froncij Gotder. 44 — :i-c Bolie*. 
rrus 52— My r*».« 63 <' ?. 64 A.P. l2l, t’eve 

Carmichoel Monlgomeiy Aaverfnor, FronciS V. Siriil,, 
H. i. OsbO're. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

JOHN QUINLAN. 1 5. 
of Tunic Creek. J*a., 
praciicing to make his 
high school golf team 
next year, scored three 
holcs-in-orte in a single 
day on a 61-par layout 
at Penhurst (Pa.). His 
aces came on two 120- 
yard eight-iron shots 
arid a l45-)'ard six-iron 
shoe. 


SALLY CRIhtMINS. 13, 
of Norolon, Conn., us- 
ing her little sister and 
a neighborhood boy as 
crew, sailed her Blue 
Jay to a sieiory during 
the Larchmont (N.Y.) 
Race Week, and won 
the Commodore's Cup 
for best junior skipper, 
all to the ehagrin ofher 
male opponents. 


BENSON R. MCLEN- 
DON, 16, of Montgom- 
ery. Ala., who has col- 
lected live stale golf ti- 
tles in quick succession 
since May. added the 
state's amateur title by 
beating I d Brown, .38, 
■ n Monlgontcry, thus 
becoming Alabama's 
youngest champion in 
40 years. 






JEANNIE THOMPSON. 
17, a 1 10-pound Tulsa 
schoolgirl, defeated two 
members of America's 
Curtis Cup team as she 
won tlicwomcn'sTrans- 
Misstssippi golf tourna- 
ment in Wichita, Kans. 
She first overcame Clif- 
ford Ann Creed, and 
then beat Ann Casey 
Johnstone in the finals. 



SARPY HOUSER. ]6. U 
regular first baseman 
for the Cumberland 
County (P.i.) Junior Le- 
gion, found time to play 
a game for a sandlol 
Mechanicsburg team 
that needed a pitcher. 
The result: a no-hiller. 
Returning lo his regu- 
lar nine, lie obligingly 
threw another one. 



LARRY POE. 17. of Se- 
attle, who attended a 
month-long modern 
pentathlon clinic at 
Fort Sam Houston with 
2 1 othcrtccn-agcrs, end- 
ed his training by tak- 
ing first place in riding, 
tlie4.(XX)-meier run and 
fencing to win the jun- 
ior pentathlon title with 
4,725 points. 
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19 Wole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


CASHING IN ON OFF-TRACK CACHE 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Sports Ili-USTRAtto and to 
the linding of Newsboy Moriariy’s millions 
(Till’ Honest Bookie Who Oidn't Like 
Banks. July 161, a proposal to legalize off- 
track betting and place it under state super- 
vision now has a chance of clearing legis- 
lative hurdles in New Jersey. 

On June 21. speaking before the State 
Tax Policy Commission, I presented figures 
from your recent article. Tracks that Are 
Paved with Gold (May 28). which showed 
that in one 24-hour period Americans bet 
S26 million at the tracks and an estimated 
three to five times that amount off track 
with illegal bookmakers. 

Twelve days later, on July J, the first 
Mortariy cache was uncovered (to the tune 
of S2.4 million), and people everywhere— 
legislators included — began to think about 
the health and educational benefits to be 
derived from legalized off-track betting and 
a state lottery. 

Thomas GANOtMi 
Mayor 

Jersey City 
Sirs: 

There arc about 50.000 bookies around 
the country like Newsboy Moriarty who, 
because of more and more stringent laws 
against accepting bets, hide their money 
and don't pay any taxes 

I will wager that every one of these book- 
makers would be happy to live like a hu- 
man being and pay his just share of taxes, 
if only our hyptKritical lawmakers at all 
levels would give him a chance. 

Why can't we profit from the lesson that 
Prohibition taught us? 

Ralph Maguirl 

New Orleans 

NOT SO BRAVE FANS 

Sirs; 

Let's analyze some of the reasons listed 
by Walt Bingham for the decline in the 
Milwaukee Braves' attendance {No More 
Joy in Beertown, July 23): 

1) Trading of Billy Bruton. This trade 
brought All-Star Second Baseman Frank 
Bolling; only Schoendienst was a greater 
favorite of the fans. 

2) Braves arc too old. No team in the 
league has had a greater percentage of to- 
tal playing time by first- and second-year 
players; and for what team's right fielder, 
third baseman and catcher would Bingham 
trade such graybeards as Hank Aaron (28), 


Eddie Mathews (30) and Del Crandall (32)? 

3) Young players have failed. The rookie 
fielders aren't ready, but can Bingham name 
a more promising group of rookie pitchers 
than the Braves' Hcndlcy, Lemasler. Butler. 
Fischer. Cloninger and Raymond? 

The most plausible reason for the at- 
tendance decline is a natural and under- 
standable fan reaction to a second-division 
team after the best overall nine-year record 
in the league. 

Donald K. Mundt 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

There's nothing wrong with the Mil- 
waukee Braves that a few trades won't cure. 
Send Birdie Tebbetts back to Cincinnati 
for Joey Jay. and John McHalc back to 
Detroit for either Billy Bruton or Bob 
Schcffing, 

At. PorLLINGtR 

Ncenah, Wis. 

Sirs: 

They could serve free beer at the Braves 
games today and still not fill the stadium. 

David M. Planning 

Milwaukee 

THE REDS WILL REMAIN 

Sirs: 

I have no intention of moving the Cin- 
cinnati Reds anywhere. In his story No 
More Joy in Beertoivn, W'aller Bingham 
stales that i want to move the club. This 
is complciciy false. 

I sent the Crosley Foundation a signed 
statement indicating my determination to 
keep the Reds in Cincinnati. This was w idc- 
ly publicized, as were my repeated state- 
ments to the press that the “Reds will re- 
main in Cincinnati." 1 can't make it any 
plainer. 

WiLllAM O. DtWtTT 
President. Cincinnati Reds, Inc. 
Cincinnati 

DEBUNKED DEBAUCHERY 

Sirs: 

After reading Mr. Daniel Ronald Holf- 
man's inspiring letter (I9 ih Hoi t. July 23) 
denouncing baseball, golf, bowling, fishing, 
sailing, etc., as “physical debauchery" 
sports. I decided to do something about it. 

It was a ridiculously simple matter to per- 
suade 21 of my 35- to 50-year-old neighbors 
to join me in taking up football again. W'e 
practice two hours every evening in full 
equipment, and the sweet sound of leather 

lominuct] 


Th« birdits or* flying ot Belmortt Manor 

ONE WEEK GUEST MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE EXCLUSIVE 
BELMONT MANOR GOLF CLUB 

7 Day Golf Speciol 

To Mo/th is. 1963 

7 Days— 6 Nights 

Mod<Aed Amencon Plon (Full SfoahEoil. 

Afiorneon Too. D.nncrl 

$95.00 or $105.00 

($I0S role Include! Air-eondii>oned Room) 

Occuponcy Botii. Eilro Night— $1 6 and 
orge. Double Reomi With Boiht. 

!t tof oil groupi of 1 S or more pertont 

I, Belrmmt jWonor 

Qol/ and Country Club 


Repretenled by I. Ollvor Engebrelion, Inc, 
Hotel Representotive 

I Eaet 44lh Streol, New Yoch 17. N.Y. TN 7-0474 




CHANCING 

YOURADDRESSP 

Next to your new ad- 
dress, the thing we 
need rtiou is a mail- 
ing label from u re- 
cent isMie showing 
your old address and 
personal code nion- 
her. And if you send 
It to us III least five 
weeks in advance, 
you can be sure ihe 
changeos er will be a 
smooth one. 

SPORTS ILLU5TRATEO 

540 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 



ATHLETE’S 
FOOT ITCH? 

Spray it Away Fast! 

Kiiis 

Athlete's Foot 
Fungi As It 
Stops Awful 
Itching! 

Ttye.s itching, burning, peeling from Athlete’s 
Font? Spray away that torture fast with Dr. 
Scholl's SOLVEX! This medicated mist in 
handy push-button spray (I) instantly stops 
the itch; (2) on contact destroys fungi that 
cause Athlete’s Foot: (31 promotes healing 
of cracked skin. There’s no mess — bands never 
touch the infection. Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX 
also available in Ointment, Powder, Liquid. 



D^Scholls 


SOLVEX 

ATHLETE’S FOOT 

SPRAY 
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RELAX, YOU WON'T LOOK WRimSD 
IN THESE CASUAT^ OF "DACRON" & COTTON 
’•Dacron*’* keeps a man looking smootk, sniart. And on anj'’ 
occasion. Neat example: These slacks of 65^ "Dacron" 
polyester, 35^ cotton in a new year-round weight, They * re 
wrinkle-resistant, press-holding, wash and wear, tooj 
That's why "Dacron" is a man's best friend,' Ivy styled 
casuals about $6.95, slim- tail ort^d ^JCJcieS 


19TH HOLE cont\nu((t 

CMCking L-;ilhcr runv ccIuk-s through the 
ncigliborhood. 

SSc seriousK ['>lan to challenge the Pack- 
cr5 anil Ciianis to exhibition games, pro- 
ceeds from which will go toward the c'lab- 
lishmcnl of the "Daniel Ronald Holfman 
home for I>ebaiichcd Athletes" to take care 
of such plixsical ilogenerates as Arnold 
Palmer. Stan Musial, Jack Nicklaii.s and 
W arren Spahn. 

J. 1.. Gray 

Springlield, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Perhaps Reader Hoffman should pub- 
lish his own magazine and devote its pages 
to "strength, speed, coordination, endur- 
ance. stamina and moral hber." He might 
even call his magazine Fu\li-up\ lllii'.tniti’il 
or some other equally catchx title. 

Of course, if Reader Hi'lTman doesn't 
care to go into the publishing business. 
ma>be he could have a congressional coin- 
miliee investigate the "pseudosporls" which 
are featured in SpttRis It 1 1 sjR,\ri o. The 
committee might change the rules to make 
them more athletic and strenuous. For ex- 
ample. horse races in which the jocke>s 
carry the horses (with appropriate weight 
allowance of course). Or golf pJaved with 
20-pound sledges and an iron ball (the 
penalty for a shot out of bounds — 50 laps 
around the green ). 

Chuc k Hi xisum.i r 

Butler. Pa. 

Sirs: 

What is Mr. HolTman's sport? Hunting 
out of season? 

1 Ial Jlrmoan 

Jacksonville. N.C. 

BIG BOY, BOB CERV 

Sirs; 

In vour July 16 RvsrnviL's WirK, it was 
Slated that Bob Cerv cvf Houston has "mas- 
sive 48-inch thighs.” I'll have to agree that 
they are massive, but I doubt their si/c. 

If his thighs are 4S inches in girth, this 
would mean that his waist would be 
around 75 inches and his chest about ‘JO 
inches. 

It seems that they would have to do more 
than rip the seams of a regulation uniform 
and rcstitch them. I hey would have to have 
a new uniform especially made for Cerv by 
the nearest tent company. 

Of course, the statement might be taken 
to mean that his thighs are 48 inches in 
length w hich would mean that Cerv is about 
18 feet tall. 

But since neither is very likely, it was 
probably a typographical error. 

to Young 

Gillespie, III. 

• It .sure was. — ED. 


BfTTCB THINGS FO» BtTTH ilviNG . . iHeOOGH CHfM'Srer 
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Vodka 8Q Proof. Dist. from IOO%Gfain.Gilbey'sDist.LondonDryGin.90 Proof 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. Gilbey, Ltd , Cm.. 0 Oistr.PyNal'lDist.Prod.Co. 



“The World Agrees On ‘Gilbey’s, please’!” because this smooth, dry, flavor- 
ful gin makes a vv'orld of difference in a drink. Taste why the frosty-bottle gin is 
a favorite in America and throughout the world. .And remember. . .01 LBEY’S 


is the best 


in Oil! and V’odka. 


Gilbeys Gin 





you get Lots More from E 




more bod y in tho blend 
moi’e flavor in tlie smoke 
, more t aste through the filter 



& 


A 

0 


There’s more rich-flavor leaf 
among L&M's choice tobaccos — 
actually more of this longer-aged, 
extra-cured leaf than even in some 
unHltered cigarettes, .^nd witli L & M's 
modern filter— the Miracle Tip— only 
pure white touches your lips. Get lots 
more fromL&M — tAe filter cigarette 
for people who really like to smoke. 


It’s the rich-flavor leaf that docs it! 





